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Chantelou in Touraine, Nov. 6, 1439. 
| My Lonp, 


In. vi convidered formerly, with a good deat of 
attention, the ſubject on which you command me 
to communicate my thoughts to you: and I practiſ- 
od in Wa fine os aA os Hs ed RE 
allowed me time to do, the rules that ſeemed to me 
neceſſary to be obſerved in the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
They were very different from thoſe which writers 
on the ſame ſubje& have recommended, and which 
are commonly practiſed. But I confeſs to your 
lordſhip, that this neither gave me then, nor has 
given me fince, any diſtruſt of them. I do not 
affect ſingularity. On the contrary, I think that a 
due deference is to be paid to received opinions, 
and that a due compliance with received cuſtoms is 
to be held; though both the one and the other ſhould 
be, what they often are, abſurd or ridiculous. But 
this ſervitude is outward only, and abridges in no 
fort the liberty of private judgment. The obliga- 
WW... OTIS C90, SOOGs 
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extend no  fankes, than to thoſe opinions and cuſ- 
toms which cannot be oppoſed; or from which 
we cannot deviate without doing hurt, or giving 
offence, to ſociety. In all th & caſes, our ſpecu- 

lations ought to be free: in all other caſes, our 
practice may be ſo. Without any regard therefore 
to the opinion and practice even of the learned 
world, I am very willing to tell you mine. But, 
as it is hard to recover a thread of thought long 
ago laid aſide, and impoſſible to prove ſome things, 
plain others, without the aſſiſtance of many 


and ex 
books which I have not here; your lordſhip muſt 
be content with ſuch an imperſet ſketch, as I am 
able to ſend you at preſent in this letter. 
Tux motives that carry men to the ſtudy of 
hiſtory are different. Some intend, if ſuch as they 
8 be Had 16 ſtudy, nothing more than amuſe- 
ment, and tead the life of Axis TInkESs or PHOC1iON, 
of EPpaminoNbas or Scirio, ALEXANDER or 
Carsax, juſt as they play a game at catds, or as 
they would read the ſtory of the ſeven champions. 
OTHExs there are, whoſe motive to this ſtudy 
nothing better, and who have the further difad- 


. 


5s noth 
vantage of becoming a nuiſance very often to ſociety, 


in proportion to the progreſs they make. The for- 
mer dv not improve their reading to any good pur- 
poſe: the latter pervert it to a very bad one, and 
grow in impertinence as they increaſe in 


I think I have known moſt of the firſt kind in 
England, and. moſt of the laſt in France. The 
perſons I mean are thoſe who read to talk, to ſhine 
nin converſation, r who 


— 


Of the STUDY of His Tory. 
having few ideas to vend of their own growth, 


ſtore their minds with crude unruminated facts and 
ſentences; and hope to ſupply, by bare memory, 
the want of imagination and judgment. 

Bur theſe are in the two loweſt forms. The 
next I ſhall mention are in one a little higher; in 
the form of thoſe who grow neither wiſer nor 
better by ſtudy themſelves, but who enable others 
to ſtudy with greater eaſe, and to purpoſes more 
uſeful; who make fair copies of foul manuſcripts, 
give the fignification of hard words, and take a 
great deal of other ins. The obli- 
gation to theſe men would be great indeed, it 
they were in general able to do any thing better, 
and ſubmitted to this for the ſake of the 
public; as ſome of them, it muſt be owned with 
_ gratitude, have done, but not later, I think, than 
about the time of the reſurrection of letters. 
When works of importance are prefling, generals 
| themſcives may take up the pick-axe and the 
ſpade; but in the ordinary courſe of things, when 
that preſſing neceſſity is over, ſuch tools are left 
1a the hands deſtined to uſe them, the hands of 
common ſoldiers and peafants. I approve therefore 
very much the devotion of a ſtudious man at Chriſt. 
Church, who was over-heard in his ens 
tering into a detail with Goo, as devout 
are apt to do, and, amongſt other particular thankb 
givings , acknowledging the divine goodneſs in 
* furmiſhing the world with makers of Dictionaries! 
Theſe men court fame as well as their betters, by 
dach means 3s Gon has given chen to acquire it; 

Bz 
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and -L1TTLETON exerted all the genius he had, 


when he made a dictionary, though STepHens did 
not. They deſerve encouragement, however, whilſt 
they continue to compile, and neither affect wit, 
nor preſume to reaſon. 

- Tux is a fourth claſs, of much leſs uſe than 
theſe, but of much greater name. Men of the firſt 
rank in learning, and to whom the whole tribe of + 
ſcholars bow with reverence. A man muſt be as 
indifferent as I am to common cenſure or appro- 


bation, to avow a thorough contempt for the 


whole buſineſs of theſe learned lives; for all the 
reſearches into antiquity, for all the ſyſtems of 
chronology and hiſtory, that we owe to the im- 
menſe labors of a ScallegR, a Bocnyart, a 
Prravius, an UsHER, and even a MagsHan. 
The ſame materials are common to them all; but 
theſe materials are few, and there is a moral impoſ- 
fibility that they ſhould ever have more. They 
have combined theſe into every form that can be 
given to them: they have ſuppoſed, they have 
gueſſed, they have joined digjointed paſſages of 


different authors, and broken traditions of uncer- 


tain originals, of various people, and of centuries 
remote from one another as well as from ours. 
In ſhort, that they might leave no liberty untaken, 
ave » with, frocddical ſimilitude of ſounds has 


| ſerved to prop up a ſyſtem. As the materials they 
| have are few, ſo are the very beſt, and ſuch as 


paſs for authentic, extremely precarious; as ſome 
of theſe learned perſons themſelyes confeſs. 
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jour ius Arnicaxus, Euskzius, and Grone 
the monk opened the principal ſources of all this 
| ſcience; but they corrupted the waters. Their point 
of view was to make profane hiſtory and cbrong- 
logy agree with ſacred; though the — chronology 
1s very far from being eſtabliſhed with the clearneſs 
and certainty neceſſary to make it a rule. For this 
purpoſe, the ancient monuments , that theſe writers 
conveyed to poſterity, were digeſted by them a- 
cording to the ſyſtem they were to maintain: and 
none of theſe monuments were delivered down in 
their original form, and genuine purity. ; The 
Dynaſties of Maxzrno, for inſtance, are broken 
to pieces by EusgB1Us;. and, ſuch. fragments "f 
them as ſuited his deſign, are ſtruck into his work. 
We have, we know, no more of them. The Codex 
Alexandrinus we owe to GeorGet the monk. We 
have no other authority for it: and one cannot 
| ſee without amazement ſuch a man as Sir Joun 
Maksnak underyaluing this authority in one page, 
and building his ſyſtem upon it in the next. He 
ſeems even by the lightneſs of his expreſſions, if I 
remember well, for it is long fince I looked into 
his canon, not to be much concerned what foun- 
dation his ſyſtem had, though he ſhowed his (kill 
in forming one, and = reducing the zamente anti- 
quity of che Egy within the limits of the 
Hebraic calculation. In ſhort, my lord, all theſe 
ſyſtems are ſo many enchanted caſtles; they appear 
to be ſomething \ they are nothing but appearances: 


like them too, 1 wn and they vaniſh 
from the ſight. To diebe the charm, we muſt 
B 3 


, for the ſon of Hys raves: and make 
ns many — 1 2 Jewiſh chronologer, 
der a g g oy Li to een all che learned 
Jumber that fills che head of an antquiry. 
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LETTER IL. 


| Concerning there nd ng © th. 


Ear me. ay Something of kiftery in  gercral, 
r fours frphcoment 
parts of it, or of the various methods of ſtudy, or 
ol the different views of thoſe that apply themſelves 
r 5 
Tun love of hiſtory ſeems infeparable from. 
human e beanals.it Gems els 
ſell· love. The fame principle in this inſtance carries 
us forward and backward, to future and to paſt 
ages. We imagine that, the things, which affect 
us, muſt aſſect -: this ſentinent runs 
through mankind, from Casa l down to the 
| pariſh clerk in Po- miſcellany. We are fond of 


r To 
go no. farther back, the triumphs ef Op were 
* — * of our 


| 
\ 
| 


8 LETTER II 
Britiſh anceſtors were recorded in thoſe of their 


bards. The favages of America have the fame 


* 


Ot the Study of HIS TOI. 4þ 
as little ſhall we content ourſelves to drudge- like 


grammarians and critics, that others may be able 


to ſtudy with greater eaſe and profit, like phile+ 


| ſophers and ſtateſmen: as little ſhall We affect the 


flender merit of becoming great ſcholars at the 
expenſe of groping; all our lives in the dark mazes 
of antiquity. All theſe miſtake the true drift. of 
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nothing more. This creditable. kind of ignorance 


is, in my opinion, the whole benefit which the 


ſpecious and ingenious fort of idlena(s, to uſe an 


+ *% ae Lat Bui ˙ as 2 
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world, and we ſhall ſee the daily force of example : 
| ſoon diſcover why example 


per of our „ 


ful to us very 
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10 LETTER 11. . 
tomewbere or other, in Droxrsius Hiticatn. 


I think, that hiſtory is is philoſophy teaching oy 
We need but to caſt our eyes on the 


Wess and we ſhall 
has this force. © Pauci 
 fays Tacitus, < honeſta ab 
— utilia ab noxus diſcernunt: plures 


„ aliorum eventis docentur. ” Such is the imper- 
fection of human ; fuch the frail tem- 


r 
examples: and that che wilelt lelons in favor of 
virtue go but a little way to convince the judge 
ment, and determine the will, unleſs they are 
enforced, by the ſame means; and we are obliged 
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have the further 
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the only advantage of infira@ion by example ; for 
example appeals not to our underſtanding; alone, 
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our paſſions likewiſe. Example alluages 


to others, before.the' birth of AnzzsTOTLe: and 
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ol their anceſtors in the veſtibules of their houſes; 
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thoſe who collected for him; 25 EgaSnus 28 


after QuinTIL1Ian, in his judgment on Seneca. } 


But be this, which was ſcarce worth a parentheſis, 
as it will; he adoabar Masraobonus, Hermacaus 


and Pol raanus, men of great note, were formed 


<4 Tag oor og Ren roof with Epicurus, not 
frequenting bis ſchool. Theſe are inſtances of 
a foe of 


immediate example. But your lordſhip 
the citizens of Rome placed the images 


ſo that, whenever they went in or out, theſe 
venerable buſtoes met their eyes, and recalled the 
—— th fenthe Kving, to 
excite: them to imitate; and even to emulate their 
great forefathers. The ſucceſs anſwered the deſign. 
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be ready to allow, to the ſtudy of hiſtory; yet I 
would not willingly even ſeem to fall into the 
ridicule of aſcribing to it ſuch extravagant effects, 
as ſeveral have done, from Tur down to Ca- 
SAUBON, La Moran Lie Vaytn, and other modern 
s. When TuLtyY informs us, in the fecond 
book of his Taſculan diſputations, that the firſt 
Scirio AFRICANUS had always in his hands the 
| works of Xwornon, he advances nothing but 
and reaſonable. - To fay nothing 
of the retreat of» the ten thouſand, nor pf other 
parts of Xenornon's writings; the images of virwe 
| — ——  ———— 
| were proper to entertain a ſoul that was fraughe 
with virtue, and Cyrus was worthy to be imitated 
dy Scipio. So SELIM emulated Cagsar, whoſe 
| Commentaries were tranſlated for bis uſe againſt 
the cuſtoms of the Turks: ſo Carsan emulated 


ALEXANDER} and AL DER, Acres. There 
nothing ridiculous M 


is except the uſe that is made 
| . But what 
the ſame TuLLyY fays, in the fourth book of his 


academical . ung Lucurrus, 
ſeems to me very nary. In Aſiam factus 
ET an venit; cum eſſet Roma proſecdus rei 
« militaris rudis; (one would be ready to aſcride 


ſo ſudden a change, and ſo vaſt an im 
to nothing leſs than knowledge infuſed by inſpira- 
tion, if we were not aſſured in the ſame place that 
© they were effected by very natural means, by ſuch 

as i in den ral power to employ} * prin 
DEE 
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on the Roman nobihty, which SaLLuST 
puts into the mouth of Marius. But as I diſcover 
the paſſion of Manus, and his to the 
-in one caſe; fo 1 diſcover, methinks, 
the of Tul. and his to 
himſelf, in the other. LuUCULLVs, after he had 
been choſen conſul, obtained by intrigue the 
government of Den, and fo put himſelf into a 
| ſituation of commanding the Roman army againſt 


 Mirugioates: TULLY had the ſame government 


afterwards, and though he had no MityrIDaTES, 
nor any other enemy of conſequence, oppoſed to him; 
though all his military feats conſiſted in furprifing 
and pillaging a parcel of highlanders and wild 
Cilicians; yet be aſſumed the airs of a conqueror, 
and deſcribed his actions in ſo pompous a ſtyle, 
| that che account becomes burleſque. He laughs, 


indeed, in one of his letters to ATTICUS, at his 
generalſhip : but if we turn to thoſe: he writ 


to CogLivs Rurus, and to Caro, upon this 
occaſion, or to thoſe wherein he expreſſes to 
a Arricus his reſentment againſt: Caro, for not 
propoſing in his favor the honors uſually decreed 


bead, and how im he inſiſted on 
a triumph. Is it any ſtrain now to ſuppoſe, 
meant to inſinuate, in the paſſage I have quoted 


about Lucul Tus, that the difference between him 


and the former governor of | Citicta, even in 
military merit, aroſe from the different conjuncture 
alone and that LucuLLus could not have done 


in Ciliciagat that time, more than he himſelf did ? 


- ug 
Lucbtrus, according to this account, verified the 


ts conquerors, we may fee bow vanity tuned his 
that he 
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Ces modo oe Seen 
as Lucurrus, and would 1 have appeared 


F Spain — Autnonzvs: of Naples 
werecured of deſperate ditempers by reding Love 


. 
de TurENNE, and I have heard that he was taken 
notice of in thoſe early days, by that great man. 
| He afterwards commanded in an expedition to 
heland, ſerved a or two, if I miſtake 


campaign 
not, under king WII LIax in Flanders: : and, beſides 


theſe occaſions, bad none of gaining experience in 
war, ll he came to the bead of our armies in ons 
thouſand 


__— 
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thouſand ſeven bundred and two, and triumphed, 
not over Afiatic troops, but over the veteran 
. The Roman had on his ſide 
genius and cultivated by ſtudy; the 


Briton had genius improved by experience, and 


happen. it will be Rill true, 4 they 4 bave 
had fewer blemiſhes, and would have come nearer 


„ N Which wil 
grow up and become habitual in every man who 
applies himſelf early to the ſtudy of hiſtory, as well 
as to the r 
of being wiſer and better, without the aſſectatiog 
of being more learned. 
The temper of the mind is formed, and a certain - 
turn given to our ways of thinking; in a word, the 
ſeeds of that moral character which cannot wholly 
alter the natural character, but may 5 

rere 

contrary, are ſown betimes, and much ſooner 


,-—— 2. 
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3 
according to the temper. of mind, and the turn of 
thought, that we have acquired beforchand, and 
being alovg with us. "They will tindture all our 
; rience, which ſecures the judgment of one man, 


| himifelf naked . 
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and louſy as faſt as he could. Now nothing can 
contribute more to prevent us from being tainted 
with this vanity, than to accuſtom ourſelves early . 
to contemplate the different nations of the earth, 

in that vaſt map which hiſtory ſpreads before us, 
in their riſe and their fall, in their barbarous and 
civilized ftates, in the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of 
them all to one another, and of each to itſelf. By 
frequently renewing this proſpect to the mind, 
the Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, 
_ facrificing a human victim to his god, will not 
appear more ſavage to our eyes, than the Spaniard 
with a hat on his head, and a gonilla round his 
neck, ſacrificing whole nations to his ambition, 
his avarice, and even the wantonneſs of his crueky. 


us in it: und many of theſe would de both 
curious and important. I might likewiſe bring 
ſeveral other inſtances, wherein hiſtory” ſerves to 
purge the mind of thoſe national pariialities and 
prejudices. chat we are apt to contrack in our 
education and that experience for the moſt part 
rather confirms than removes: becauſe it is for the 
moſt part 'confined , like our education. But I 
apprehend growing too profix , and ſhall therefore 
eoncludethis head by obferving, that though an 
OO ů — of hiſtory 
will contribute extremely} to keep our minds free 
from -a ridiculous partialiey Jn favor: of cur own 
country,” and à vicious e againſt others; 
yet he hes indy wir tits us a pere 
Cz _ 
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of able dien to our own country. There is a ſtory 
told of AnGarus. He brought ſeveral beaſts taken 
in different places to Rome, they ſay, and let 
them looſe before AuGusTus : every ran 
immediately to that- part of the Circus, whine = 
parcel of earth taken from his native ſoil bad been 
laid. * Credat Judzus Apella.” This tale might 
paſs on Joseen us; for in him, I believe, I read it: 
but ſurely the love of our country is a leſſon of 
reaſon, not an inſtitution of nature. Education and 
habit, obligation and- intereſt, attach us to it, not 
inſtinQ. It s however ſo necellary to becultivated, 
and the proſperity. of all ſocieties, as well as the 
grandeur of ſome, depends upon it ſo much, that 
orators by their eloquence, and poets by their 
enthuſiaſm , have endeavoured to work up this 
precept of morality into. a principle of paſſion. But 
the examples which we find in hiſtory, improved 
by the hvely deſcripuons ,- and the juſt applauſes 
or cenſures of hiſtorians, will have a much better 
and more permanent effect, than declamation, or 
ſong, or the dry ethics of mere philoſophy. Ip fine, 
to converſe with hiſtorians is to keep; good com- 
pany : many of them were excellent men, and 
thoſe'who were not ſuch, have taken care however 
to appear ſuch in their writings. It muſt be 
therefore of great uſe to prepare ourſelves by this 
converſation for that of the world; and to receive 
our firſt impreſſions . and to acquire - our, firſt 
- habus, py en e 


another fcene , 
often confounded , _—— 


on one fide for the much greater number of 
examples that hiſtory preſents to us, and deduction 
being made on the other of the price we often 
pay for our experience, the value of the former 


< and one from the 
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where vice ad view and 


aſcribed to the other. 
Beſides the advantage of beginning our acquaint · 


ance with mankind ſooner, and of bringing with 
us into the world, and the buſineſs of it, fuch a 
caſt of thought and ſuch a temper of mind , as will 


enable us to make a better uſe of our expe: 
there is this further advantage in the ſtudy of 


hiſtory, that 'the improvement. we make by it 
extends to more objects, and is made at the 


expenſe of other men: whereas that improvement, 
which is the effect of our own experience, is 
confined to fewer objects, and is made at our own 
expenſe. To ſtate the account fairly therefore 
between theſe two improvements; though the latter 
be the more valuable, yet allowance being made 


will rife in proportion. I have recorded theſe 


things, fays PoLYBIUs, after giving an account 


of the defeat of Rxeutus, © that they who read 
© theſe commentaries may be rendered better by 


« ment, one ariſing from their own experience, 

of others. Evi 
* dentior quidem illa eſt, quz per propria ducit 
& infortunia; at tutior illa, quz per aliena. I uſe 
ASAUBON's tranflation. POLYBIUS goes on, and 
eoncludes, * that fince the firſt of theſe ways 
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© them; for all men have two ways of mprovee 
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® expoſes us to great labor and peril, whilſt 
ge and is 


* attended by no evil circum „every one 
* ought to take for granted, that the ſtudy of 
© hiſtory is the beſt ſchool where he can learn 
© how to conduct himſelf in all the ſituations of 
_ © life.” REGULUS had ſeen at Rome mapy exam- 
ples of magnanimity, of frugality, of the contempt 
of riches and of other virtues; and theſe virtues 
he But he had. not learned, nor had 
opportunity of learning another leſſon, which the 
examples recorded in hiſtory inculcate frequently, 
the leſſon of moderation. An inſatiable thirſt of 
military fame, an unconfined ambition of extending 
their empire, an extravagant confidence in their 
own courage and force, an inſolent contempt of 
their enemies, and an impetuous overbearing ſpirit 
with which they purſued all their enterpriſes, 
in his days the diſtinguiſhing character 
of a Roman. Whatever the ſenate and people 
reſolved, to the members of that commonwealth 
appeared both practicable and juſt. Neither diffi- 
culties nor dangers could check them; and their 
ſages had not yet diſcovered, that virtues in exceſs 
into vices. Notwithſtanding the beau- 
tiful rant which Horace puts into his mouth, I 
make no doubt that ReG6ULus learned at Carthage 
thoſe leſſons of moderation which he had not 
learned at Rome; but he learned them by 
experience, and the fruits of this experience came 
too late, and coſt too dear; for they coſt the total 
defeat of the Roman army, the * of a 


hh im 
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ealamitous war which might have been finiſhed 
by a glorious peace, the loſs of liberty to thouſands 
of Roman citizens, and to REGULUS himſelf the 
loſs of life in the midſt of torments , if we. are 
entirely to credit what 1s perhaps —— in 
the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage, worthy our obſer. 
vation, that belongs to the ſtudy of hiſtoty; and 
that 1 ſhall, mention here, not only becauſe of the 
nce of it, but becauſe it leads me imme- 
diately to ſpeak of the nature of the improvement 
we ought: to have in our view, and of the method 
in which it ſeems to me that this improvement 
- ought to be purſued : two from which 
your lordſhip may thiok perhaps. that I digreſs too 
long. The advantage I mean conſiſts in this, that 
the examples which hiſtory preſents to us. both of 
men and of events; are generally complete : the 
whole example 1s before us, 4 
| whole leſſon, or ſometimes the various leſſons, 
which philaſophy : propoſes to teach us by this 
example. For firſt, as to men; we ſee them at 
their whole length in hiſtory, and we fee them 
generally there through a medium lefs partial at 
leaſt than that of experience: for I imagine , that 
a whig or a tory, whilſt thoſe parties ſubſiſted. 
would bave condemned in SATURNINUS the ſpirit 
of faction which he applauded in his own Tribuaes , 
and would have applauded in Dausus the ſpirit of 
moderation which he deſpiſed in thoſe of. the con- 
trary party, and which he ſuſpected and hated in 
tote. of. l. own pany. The villain who. bas 
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impoſed on Wankind by kis power or conaing, and 
whom ex could not unmaſk for a time, is 
unmaſked at e and the honeſt man, who 
has been miſunderſtood or defamed, is juſtified be- 
fore his ſtory ends. Or if this does not happen, if 
the villain dies with his maſk on, in the midſt of 
applauſe, and bonor, and wealth, and power, and 
if the Honeſt man dies under the ſame load of ca- 
lumny and diſgrac e under which he lived, driven 
perhaps into . and expoſed to want; yet we 
ſee hiſtorical juſtice executed, the name of one 
branded with infamy, and that of the other cele- 
— with panegyric to ſucceeding ages. Præ- 
* cipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes · ſilean- 
© tur; utque pravis dictis ex poſleritate 
< et infamia metus fit.” Thus, according to Ta- 
errus. according to ruth, from which his 
judg ſeldom deviate, the principal duty of 
hiſtory is to erect a tribunal, like that among the 
Egyptians , mentioned by Diopoxrs SicuLvs, 
where men and princes themſelves were tried, and 
condemned or acquitted , aſter their deaths; where 
thoſe who had not been puniſhed for their crimes , 
and thoſe who had not been honored for their vir- 
tues, received a juſt retribution. The ſentence is 
pronounced in one caſe, as it was in the other, 
too late to correct or recompenſe; but it is pro- 
nounced in time to render theſe examples of general 
inſtruction to mankiad. Thus Cicxko, that I may 
quote one inſtance out of thouſands, and that I 
may o juſtice to the general chrager ofthatgrent 
man, 8 cenſured ſo 
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A7 Cicero, I fay, was abandoned by OcTa- 
= yius, and maſſacred by ANTowny. But let any 
man read this fragment of AreLLIus Fuscus, and 

| ,chuſe which he would wiſh to have been, the 
14 

orator, or the trium vir? * Quoad humanum genus 

© jncolume manſerit, quamdiu uſus literis, honor 
© ſummez eloquentiz pretium erit, quamdiu rerum 
* natura aut fortuna ſteterit, aut memoria dura- 
« yerit , admirabile poſteris vigedis ingenium, et 
as uno proſcriptus ſeculo, proſcnibes Autonium om- 
«© nibus.” 

Thus again, as to events that ſtand fecorded in 
| biſtory, we ſee them all, we ſee them as they follow- 
ed one another, or as they produced one another, cau- 
ſes or effects, immediate or remote. We are caſt back, 
85 it were, into former ages: ve live with the men who 
lived before us, and we inhabit countries that we ne- 
ver ſaw. Place is enlarged, and time prolonged, in 
this mgnner; ſo that the man who applies himſelf 
early to the ſtudy of hiſtory, may acquire in a 
few years, and before he ſets his foot abroad in the 
| world, not only a more extended knowledge of 
mankind , but the experience of more centuries. 
than any of the patriarchs ſaw. The events we 
are witneſſes of, in the courſe of the longeſt life, 
appearto us very often original, unprepared, ſingle, 
nnd un- relative, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion 
bor want of a better i in Engliſh; in French I would 

0 {ay Ifoles: they appear ſuch very often, are called 
accidents, and looked on as the effects of chance; 
a word, by the way, which is in conſtant uſe, 
and has no determinate meaning. We 
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3 advantage, K — 
look no farther. Experience can carry us no far · 
ther; for experience can go a very little way back, 
in diſcovering cauſes ; and effects are not the ob-: 
jects of experience till they happen. From hence 
many errors in judgment, and by conſequence in 
conduct, neceſſarily ariſe. And here too lies the 
difference we are ſpeaking of between hiſtory and 
experience. The advantage on the ſide of the for- 
mer is double. In ancient biſtory as we have ſaid 


nations , 72 — nd en lloms 
| that have facceeded one anarher i= the cons. of 
their duration. In modern hiſtory, the examples 
may be, and ſometimes are, incomplete; but they 
have this advantage when they are ſo, that they 
ſerve to render complete the examples of our own 
time. Experience is doubly defective ;. we are born 
too late to ſee the beginning, and we die too ſoon 


to ſee the end of many things. Hiſtory ſupplies 
both theſe defedts. Modern hiſtory ſhows the can. 
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When the revolution of one thouſand ſix 
hundred and eighty - eight happened, few men 
then alive, I ſuppoſe, went farther in their ſearch 
after the caufes of it, than the extravagant at- 

tempt of king James againſt the religion and li- 
erty of his people. His former conduct, and the 
paſſages of king CrarLEs the ſecond's reign might 
E E of ne wn... ee cont 
not be ſet to account among the cauſes of his de- 
poſition; fince he had ſucceeded, notwithſtanding 
them, peaceably to the throne: and the nation in 
general, even many of thoſe who would have 
excluded him from it, were deſirous , or at leaſt, 
willing, that be ſhould continue in it. Now this 
example, thus ſtated, affords, no doubt, much 
good inſtruction to the kings, and people of Bri- 
tain. But this inſtruction is not entire, becauſe the 
example thus ſtated, el 
rience of that age, is King James mal- 
' adminiſtration rendered a revolution neceſſary and 
practicable; but his mal-adminiſtration, as well as 
all his preceding conduct, was cauſed by his bigot- 
attachment to popery, and to the principles of 
arbitrary government, from which no warning 
5 His bigot- attachment to theſe 
- exile was cauſed by the uſurpation of CronweL: 
| and Cgonwer's uſurpation was the effect of a 
former rebellion, begun not withont reaſon on 
account of liberty, but without any valid pretence 
on account is of religi this exile, our 
* caught the taint of popery and foreign 


- 


funds, and the multi 
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politics. We made them unfit to govern us, and 
after that were forced to recal them that they 


might reſcue us out of anarchy. It was neceſſary 
therefore, your lordſhip fees, at the revolution, 


e to'go back in hiſtory, at 


people, I ſay, forefow bow the creation of 
of taxes, would 


they were in before the revolution. The exceſſive 
ill buſbandry pradifed from the very beginning of 
king WiLLian's reign, 5 
ations of all we feel and all we fear, was not 
the effect of ignorance, miſtake, or what we call 
chance, but of deſign and ſcheme in thoſe who 
„ 9 
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riable, however, as to believe that they intended 
to bring upon their country all the miſchiefs that 
we, who came after them, experience, and ap- 
prehend. No, they ſaw the meaſures they took 
fiogly , and unrelatively, or relatively alone to ſome 
immediate object. The notion of attaching men to 
the new government, by tempting them to embark 
their fortunes on the ſame bottom, was a reaſon of 
ſtate to ſome : the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a moneyed intereſt, in oppoſition to the landed 
intereſt, or as a balance to it, and-of acquiring a 
ſuperior influence in the city of London at leaſt by 
the eſtabliſhment of great corporations, was a reaſon 
2 n 


ſcheme of iniquity, if not to thoſe who deviſed it. 


They looked no-farther. Nay, we who came after 
* them, and have long taſted the bitter fruits of the 
corruption they planted, were far from taking ſuch 
an alarm at our diſtreſs, and our danger, as they 
deſerved; till the moſt remote and fatal eſſect of 
cauſes, laid by the laſt generation, was very near 
becoming an object of in this. Your 
lordſhip, Low Jas, foes. ot enceibewe mach = Gan * 
reflection on the paſſages of former times, as they 
Rand recorded in the hiſtory of our own, and of 
other countries, would bave deterred a free people 
yang ge fe gn CITY 


Ie pu blic revenue was no 


Corruption. 


diate affects : and-*enables us 40-guels at future 
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revenue, and the ſole nomination of thoſe legions 
of officers employed in it, to their chief magiſtrate. 
There remained indeed no pretence for doing ſo, 
when once a ſalary was ſettled on the prince, and 
e Soca 
tie dewee"e>" ib; that it would have been, 404 
would de til, more decent wich tegard to the 
and leſs repugnant if not more-conformable 
ment, to take this power and influence from the 
prince, ar ne OE than to exclude 
their fellow- 
ſubjects who would chuſe them in ment, 


purely becauſe they are employed and eruted by 


— es nor oy, bow much a due 
refletion _ . 
er t of ſo 
great a revenue; but alſo 2 212 25 


r 


Theſe two 8 0 wh _ 
S It only remains there- 
fore upon this head, to obſerve the difference 


i 


detween the two manners in which hiſtory ſupplies 
che defects of our own experience. It ſhows-us 


eaples as in fact they were laid, with their imme- 


bk. 65. 4 
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events. It can.do no more, in the nature of thipgs. 
My lord d Bicox; in his fecond book of the 
Advancement of Learning, having in 2 1 
ſuppoſe, Wal PnMO and Joszruus aſſerted of 
Moses, affirms divine hiſtory to have this prero- 
gative, that the narration may be before the fact 
2 4 5 the, ages of prophecy, 

miacles ,. are paſt, we muſt content 
| gueſs at what will be, by what has 
— ee e 
hiſtory furniſhes us with theſe. How we are to 
improve, and apply theſe means, as well as how 


we-are to Acquire em. 2 


"2(; 


* 
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1. An objection | agfinſt the utility 1 biſtory 
| removed. 2. The. falſe and true aims of thoſe 
| who ſtudy it. 3. Of the hiſtory of the firſt ages, 

» with reflections on the ſtate. of ancien e 
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| WI FRE dt lese uo fil ty de Ne 
8 ſome ingenious perſons who' adorn: the age we live 
in, your lordſhip's correſpondent would be joked 
upon for bis project of unproving men in virtue 
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| fine nen ie 46 reaſon; either prove too much, or 


ve nothing. 
rann 


lutely , as: they are certainly influenced, by our 


conſtitutious, and if our particular actions were ſo 


by immediate objects; all zuſtruction by precept, 
as well as example, and alt 'endeavours- to form 


the moral chutudter by education, would be unne- 
ceſſary. Eveu the little care that is taken,” and 
ſurely it is impoſſible to take leſs, in the training 
up out youth), would be too much. But the 
truth is widely different from this repreſentation of 
it; for, what is vice; and what is virtue? I ſpeak 


of them in-a large und iphiloſophical beate. The 


and government, in the uſe and application of theſe 


appetites,” deſires, and paſſions, according to the 
rules of teaſon, . 


to their own-blind impulſe. 2d hid ns ads 


What new is education? that part, that pri. 
eipal and moſt neglected part of it, I mean, which 


tends to form the moral. character? It is: Ithak, 


— — 


| mene and authotiny'; to the practice , and: to the 
Habit of — wide The ſtronger o 


appetites, deſites, and paſſions are, the harder 


| indeed is che taſſe of education: 


© rr 


n 
and our ruling paſſions cannot be reduced to a 
quiet und uniform ſubmiſſion, yet, are not their 
exceſſes aſſuaged ? are not their abuſes and miſap- 
plications, in ſome degree, diverted or checked? 
Though the piles cannot oy the form, cannot he 
carry che ſhip, by his art, better through it, and 
oſten prevent the wreck that would always happen, 
without him? If ALIEN DER. 1 
and. was naturally chojeric, had been bred under 
the feverity of Roman diſcipline, it is probable he 
would neither have made a bonfire of Perſepolis 
for his whore, nor have killed bis friend. If Scipio, 
who was naturally given to women, for which 
aneedote we have, if I miſtake not, the authority 
of Forts, as well as ſome verſes of NaZvius 
preſerved by A. GzLiavs, bad been educated by 
Orne at the court of PIII, it is impro- 
able that he would have reſtored the beautiful 
Spaniard. In ſhort, if the renowned Sockarzs had 
not carrected nature by art, this firſt. apoſtle of 
the gentiles had been a very profligate fellow , by 
bis own' confeſſion; for he was iaclined to all the 
vices Zur raus impured;to him, as they ſay, on 
the: abſervation. of his. phyſioguomy. ; 
«.->Withchim therefaxc ,, who denies the effects, oy 
£ducation, it would be in vain to diſpute; and 
. there enn be no 
Aiſpute, concerning that Mane which L aſcribe to 
he ſtudy of hiſtory: ãn forming aur moral charac- 
vers. — — 
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ought always to keep in mind, that hiſtory is 
pbiloſophy teaching by examples how to conduct 

ourſelves in all the ſituations of private and public 
life; chat therefore we muſt.apply- ourſelves to it 
in a philoſophical ſpirit and manner; that we muſt 
riſe from particular to general knowledge, and 
that we muſt fit ourſelves for the ſociety and buſi- 
neſs of mankind. by accuſtoming our minds to 
reflect and meditate on the characters we find 
deſcribed, and the courſe of events we find related: 
{ Particular examples may be of uſe ſome-- 
times in particular caſes; but the application of 
them is dangerous. It muſt be done with the 
utwoſ circumſpection; or it will be ſeldom done 
with ſucceſs. And yet one would think that this 
was the principal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory, by 
What has been written on the ſubject. I know 
not whether Macniaver himfclf is quite free 
from defect on this account: he ſeems to carry 
the uſe and application - of particular examples 
fometimes too far. Marius and Ca rurus 
the Alps, met, and defeated. the Cimbri beyond 
the frontiers of Italy. Is it ſafe to conclude from 
bente; that whenever one people is invaded by 
another. the - invaded ought to meet and fight 
the invaders at a diſtance from their frontiers? 
 Macgiaver's  countryman 5. GuicciaspinN, was 
awaze'of the danger that might ariſe from ſuch an 
of examples. Prrzx of Medicis bad 
involve himſelf in great difficulties, when thoſe 
wars and calamities began which Lewis Srokz 4 
firſt drew and entailed on Italy, by flattering the 
— 


prince's hands; whereby 
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tify his own, and calling the French into that 
country. PETER owed his diſtreſs to his folly in 
. departing from the general tenor of conduct his 
father LaURENCE had held, and hoped to.relieve 
himſelf by imitating bis father's example in one 
particular inſtance. At a time when the wars 
with the pope and king of Naples had reduced 
LaukENCe. to circumſtances. of great danger, be 
took the reſolution of going to FERDINAND, and 
of treating in perſona with that prince. | The 
reſolution appears in hiſtory imprudent and almoft 
deſperate : were we informed of the ſecret reaſons 
on which this great man acted, it would appear 
very poſſibly a wiſe and fafe meaſure. It ſucceeded, 
and Lauxencs brought back with him public 
peace, and private ſecurity. As ſoon as the French 
troops entered the dominions of Florence. PeTER 
was ſtruck with a terror, went to CHARLES 
the eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the fortreſſes 
of Piſa, and all the keys of the country, into this 
he diſarmed the Florentine 
commonwealth , and ruined himſelf. He was 


deprived of his authority, and driven. out of the 


city, by the juſt indignation of the magiſtrates and 
people : ans = whe Whnty winch tay mans 
wards with the king of France, it was 
that PzTER ſhould not remain within a bundred- 
miles of the ſtate, nor his brothers within the 
| Lame diſtance of the city of Florence. On this 
occaſion Guicciax D obſerves how dangerous it 
is to govern ourſelves by particular examples ; 
ines, 6 
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| and the fame fortune; and fince 
the example muſt not only anſwer the caſe before 
us in general, but in every minute circumſtance. 
"This is the fenle of that admirable dee and 
r 
ren. ſe non 
S concorrono, non folo in ma in tutti li 
* , le medeſime ragioni; ſe le coſe non 
= ſooo regolate colla medefma prodenza, e fe 
* Opn 2 000 25 e non, Vha la 

parte ſua la medeſima fortuna. An obſervation 
that BoiLeau makes, and a rule he lays down in 
ſpeaking of tranſlations, will properly find their 
place here, and ſerve to explain ſtill better what I 
would eſtabliſh. © To tranſlate ſervilely into mo- 
dern language an ancient author phraſe by phraſe, 
* and word by word, is prepoſterous: nothing can 
* be more unlike the original than ſuch a copy. 
& Tt is not to ſhow, it is to diſguiſe the author, 
and he who has known him only in this dreſs, 
- & would not know him in his own. A good writer, 
& inſtead of taking this inglorious and unprofitable 
< taſk upon him, will jouſter contre Foriginal, 
© rather imitate than tranſlate, and rather emulate 
* than imitate : he will transfuſe the ſenſe and 
< ſpirit of the original into his own work, and 
* will endeavour to write as the ancient author 
* would have wrote, bad he writ in the fame 
_ © language.” Now, to improve by examples is to 
improve by imitation. We muſt catch the ſpirit, 
if we can, and conform ourſelves to the reaſon of 
them; but we muſt not affe to tranſlate ſervilely 
mo cur C. — IEEE” 


Mm the expreſſion, the particular conduct of thoſe good 
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and great men, whoſe images hiſtory ſets before 
us. Cobaus and the Degct devoted themſelves 
to death: one, becauſe an oracle had foretoki that 
the army whoſe general was killed would be vic 
torious; the others in compliance with a ſuperſti- 
tion, that bore great analogy to a ceremony prac- 
tiſed in the Egyptian church, and added after- 
wands , as man oubery 0” the fue congus- ware, 
to the ritual of the Iſraelites. Theſe are 
of great magnanimity , to be fure, and of magna- 
nimity employed in the moſt worthy cauſe. In 
the 2 days 2 
vernment, when the credit of oracles and all kin 
of ſu prevailed , when heaven was piouſſy 
thought to delight in blood and even buman-dlood 
was ſhed under wild notions of atonement , pro- 
pitiation, purgation, expiation, and fatisfaQtion ; 
they who ſet ſuch examples as theſe, uſted © 
heroical and a rational part too. But if a general 
ſhould act the fame part now, and, in order to 
he might paſs for a hero, but, I am fore, he 
would paſs for a madman. Even theſe examples, 
' however, are of uſe: they excite us at leaſt to 
venture our lives freely in the ſervice of our c 
by propoſing to our imitation men who devoted 
themſelves to certain death in the ſervice of theirs, 


by univerſal experience. I ſaid he will diſtinguiſh 
them; for once more I muſt ſay, 


ners of different ages; and the circumſtances of 


combinatians of cauſes, different, remote and war 
ingly 
one effect; and the ſurpriſing fertility of one finale 


in the characters of actors, or in the courſe of 


66ÿzt;, :* 4 


ſentiments, te ace of thouſands. 

- There are certain general principles, and rules 
of life and conduct, which always muſt be true, 
becauſe they are conformable to the invariable na- 
ture of things. He who ſtudies hiſtory as he would 
ſtudy philoſopby, will foon diſtinguiſh and collect 
them, and by doing fo will ſoon form-to himſelf 
2 general ſyſtem of ethics and politics on the ſureſt 
foundations, on the trial of theſe principles and 
rules in all ages, and on the confirmation of them 


that as to par- 
center mades of actions, and meaſures of conduct, 


different conjunctures, have appropriated, as it 


were; it js always ridiculous, or imprudent and 
dangerous 


to employ them. But this is not all. 


By contemplating the vaſt variety” of particular 
characters and events; by examining the ſtrange 


oppoſite, that often concur in 


and nailer cauſe in the producing of a multitude 


of effects as different, as remote, and ſeemingly 


as oppoſite; dy tracing carefully, as carefully as 
if the ſubge&t he conſiders were of .perſonal and 
immediate concern to him, all the minute and 
ſometimes ſcarce perceivable circumſtances, either 


actions, that hiſtory enables him to trace, and 
according to which the ſucceſs of affairs, even the 


_ propoſed, and every ſolution that they or others 
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greateſt, is moſtly determined; by theſe, and ſuch 
methods as theſe, for I might deſcend into a much 
greater detail, a man of parts may improve the 
ſtudy of hiſtory to ies phages and principal uſe; he 
may ſharpen the „fix the attention of 
his mind, and ſtrengthen his judgment; he may 
acquire the facu'ty and the habit of diſcerning 
quicker and looking farther; and of exerting that 


flexibility, and ſteadineſs, which are neceſſary to be 
| Joined in the conduct of all alzurs that depend on 


the concurrence or opp of other men” 
Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the ſtudy of 


grometry even 19 thoſe who have no defgn of 


: and he gives a reaſon for it, 


have given; but the habit of purſuing long trains 
of ideas will remain with them, and they will ap- 
pear through the mazes of ſophilm, and diſcover 
a latent truth, where perſons who have not thas 
babit will never find it. 

In this manner, the ſtudy of hiſtory will pre- 
pare us for action and obſervation. Hiſtory is the 
ancient author: experience is the modern language. 
We form our taſte on the firſt; we tranſlate the 


ſenſe and reaſon, we transſuſe the ſpirit and force; 


but we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original: we imitate them according to the idiom 
of our own tongue, that is, we ſubſtitute often 
equivalents in the lieu of them, and are far from 


affeQing to copy them ſervilely. To conclude, as 
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experience is converſant about the preſent, and 
the preſent enables us to gueſs at the future; ſo 
hiſtory 1s converſant about the paſt, and by know- 
ing the things that have been, we become better 
able to judge of the things that are. . 

This uſe, my lord, which I make the propet 
and principal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory ; is not 
inſiſted on by thoſe who have writ concerning the 
method to be followed in this ſtudy : and ſince we 
propoſe different ends, we muſt of courſe take 
different ways. Few of their treatiſes have fallen 
into my hands: one, the method of Bopix, a man 
famous in his time, I remember to have read. I took 
it up with much many years ago: 1 
went through it, and remained diſap- 
pointed. He might have given almoſt any other 
title to his book as properly as that which ſtands 
before it. There are not many pages in it that 
relate any more to his ſubje& than a tedious fifth 
chapter, wherein, he accounts for the characters 
al nations according to their poſitions on the globe, 
and according to the influence ofthe ſtars; and aſſures 
ſuch a diſquiſition, « 2d univerſam hiſtoriarum cogni- 
© tionem, et incorruptum earum judicium. ” In his 
method, we are to take firſt a general view of 
- univerſal hiſtory, and chronology, in ſhort abſtracts, 
and then to ſtudy all particular biſtories and ſyſtems. 
Seneca ſpeaks of men who ſpend their whole 
hves in learning-how to act in life, * dum vitze 
* inſtrumenta I doubt that this me- 
thod of BoD would condu@ us ip the ſame, or 
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as bad a way; would leave us no time for action, 
or would make us unfit for it. A huge common- 
place-book, wherein all the remarkable ſayings and 
facts that we find in hiſtory are to be regiſtered, 
may enable a man to talk or write like Bopin, 
but will never make him a better man, nor enable 

him to promote, like an uſeful citizen, the fecu- 
rity, the peace, the welfare, or the grandeur of 
the community to which he belongs. I ſhall pro- 

ceed therefore to ſpeak of a method that leads to 
ſuch purpoſes as theſe diredtly and certainly, without 
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and certainty: VaRRO therefore looked on it as 
the break of day, or the beginning of the hiſtorical 
age. He might do ſo the rather, perhaps, becauſe 
he included by it the date he likewiſe fixed, or, 
upon recollection, that the elder Ca ro had fixed, 

of the foundation of Rome within the period from 
which he ſuppoſed that hiſtorical truth was to be 
found. But yet moſt certain it is, that the hiſtory 
and chronology of the ages that follow are as 
_ confuſed and uncertain, as the hiſtory and chro- 


nology of thoſe which immediately precede tis 


1. The Rate of ancient profane hiſtory. 

The Greeks did not begin to write in proſe 
till PHERECIDES of Srxos introduced the cuſtom: 
and Capmus Mis Ius was their firſt hiſtorian. 
Now theſe men flouriſhed long after the true, or 
even the pic era; for Joszrnus 
affirms, and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Cavmus Mirtesius, and AcusliLaus 
Anelvus, ma word the oldeſt hiſtorians in Greece, 
were very little more ancient than the expedition 
of the Perſians againſt the Greeks. As ſeveral 
centuries ' paſſed between the Olympic era and 
theſe firſt hiſtorians , there ' paſſed likewiſe ſeveral 
logers. 'Trwzus about the time of Protour 
PHLADELPHUS, and ERATOSTHENES about that 
of Proton Evercertrs, ſeem firſt to have 
digeſted the events recorded by them, ace 
to the olympiads. Precedent Writers 
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ſometimes the olympiads; but this rule of reckon- 
ing was not brought into eſtabliſhed uſe ſooner. 
The rule could not ſerve to render hiſtory more 
clear and certain. till it was followed: it was not 
followed till about five hundred years after the 
7&1 There remains therefore no 
to the beginning of the hiſtorical age fo 


bigh as Vanno placed it, by five hundred 


years. 
— indeed and others | to 
give the originals of cities and governments , and 


to deduce their narrations from great antiquity. 


Their works are loſt, but we can judge how 
inconſiderable the loſs is, by the writings of that 
age which remain, and by the report of thoſe 
who. had ſeen the others. For inſtance, Hero- 
DOTUS was contemporary with. HeLLANICUS. 
Hzaoporus was inquiſitive enough in all con- 
ſcience, and propoſed to publiſh all he could 
learn of the antiquities of the Ionians, Lydians, 
Phrygians, Egyptians, Bibylonians, Medes, and 
Perſians ; has. Þ., of alnatt-all he axticns who 
were known in his time to exiſt. If he wrote 
Affyriacs , we have them not; but we are ſud 
that this word was, uſed proverbially to 


the mode of publiſbing ſuch relations and hiſtories 
paveved ancng the: Veorks. - 1 


indeed almoſt 4c the Olympic era, without taking 
notice of it however; but he 


In the nine books we have , be gee djs | 


goes back only to 
„„ of e king who loſt ki 
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crown for ſhowing his wife naked to bis favorite; 
and from CanDAULEs and Gvezs he haſtens, or 
maler he takes a great heap, down to Cyrus. _ 
| Something like a thread of biſtory of the 
Medes aud then of the Perſians; to the flight of 
NXIAaxEZSs, which happened in his own time, is 
carried on. "The events of his own time are related 
with an air of hiſtory. But all accounts of the 
Greeks as well as the Perſians, which precede 
theſe, and all the accounts which he gives occa- 
ſionally of other nations, were drawn up moſt 
manifeſtly on broken, perplexed, and doubtful 
22 He had neither original records, 
nor any authentic memorials to guide him, and 
yet theſe are the ſole foundations of true hiſtory. 
Herobortvs flouriſhed, I think, little more than 
half a century, and XENOPHON letle- more than u 
whole century after the death of Cygus: and 
yet how various and repugnant are the relations 
made by theſe two hiſtorians , of the birth, life, 
and death of. this prince ? If moſt hiſtories had 
come down from theſe ages to ours, the uncertainty 
and inutility of them all would be but the more 
_ Manifeſt. We ſhould find that ACUs1ILAUs rejected 
© the traditions of Huvi0D, that HeLLanicus 
_ contradicted Acustlaus, that Ernoxkus accuſed 
_ HeLLianicus ,. that Tiu kus accufed Eexurvs ; 
and all poſterior writers TIN RUB. This is the 
report of Jos Hus. But, in order to ſhow the 
;enorance and fallbood of all thafe writers through 
whom the traditions of profane antiquity came to 
the Greeks, -I will quote to your lordihip a much 
better 


authority of one who had no 
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better authority than that of lostrnos; ; the 
prejudice to bias 
him, no particular cauſe to defend, nor ſyſtem of 
ancient hiſtory to eſtabliſh, and all the helps, as 
well as talents, neceſſary to wake hins a competent 
judge. The man I mean is STRAB0. ro 

Speaking of the Maſſagetae in his ajevenh 
book, be writes to this effect : that vo author had 


given a true account of them. though ſeveral had 


writ of the war that Cyrus waged againſt them; 
and that hiſtorians; had found as little credit in 
what they had related concerning the affairs of the 


Perſians, Medes, and Syrians: that this was due 


to their folly ; for obſerving: that thoſe who wrote | 
fables | were held in eſteem, theſe: men 
imagined. hey hould render their writings, more 
agreeable, if, under the appearance and pretence 
of true hiſtory, they related what they had neither 
ſeen nor heard from perſons able to give them 
true information; and that accordiagly their only 
aim had been to dreſs up pleaſing and marvellous 


relations: that one may better give credit to 


Hestoo and Honza, when; they talk of their 


heroes. nay even to dramatic poets, than to 


Cresias , Hagoborus,, HELLanicus , and their 


| followers : that it is not ſafe to give credit even 


to the greateſt part of the: hiſtorians. who writ 
concerning ALEXANDER; fince they too, encour- 
aged by the greater reputation of this conqueros, 
by the diſtance to which he carried his arms, and 


by the dilliculty of diſproving what they ſaid of 
»„ͤ . CPE v 1 
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do deceive: that indeed when the Roman empire 

on one fide, and the Parthian on the other, came 
to extend themſelves, the truth 6f things grew to 
be better known. 


You fee, my lord, not only how late profane 


- hiſtory began to be writ by the Greeks, but how 


much later it began to be writ with any 
to truth; and conſequently what wretched materials 
the learned men, who aroſe after the age of 
ALEXANDER, had to employ, when they at- 
tempted to form ſyſtems of ancient hiſtory and 
chronology. We have ſome remains of that labo- 
rious compiler Diopox vs Sicul us, but do we 
find in him any thread of ancient hi „Imean, 
that which paſſed for ancient in his time? What 
complaints, on the contrary, does he not make 
of former hiſtorians ? how frankly does he confeſs 
the little and uncertain light he had to follow in 
his reſearches ? Let Dionozus, as well as PLu- 
TARCH, and others; had not only the older Greek 
hiſtorians , but the more modern antiquaries, who 
pretended to have ſearched into the records and 
regiſters of nations; even at that time renowned 
for their antiquity. Bzrosvus, for inftance, and 
MaNETHO , one a Babylonian and the other an 
Egyptian prieſt, had publiſhed the antiquities of 
their countries in the time of the Prorzurs. 
Baaosus pretended to give the hiſtory of four 
hundred and eighty years. PLinvy, if I remember 
right, for I ſay this on memory, ſpeaks to this 
effe& in the ſixth book of bis Natural Hiſtory : 


and if it was fo, — 


pe 
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of NasoxassZR. MaNETHo began his hiſtory, 


ſome other as well aſcertained period. He followed 
the Egyptian traditions of dynaſties of Gods and 
Demi-Gods; and derived his anecdotes from the 
firſt Mercury, who had inſcribed them in ſacred 
characters, on antediluvian pillars, antediluvian at 
leaſt according to our received chronology, from 
which the ſecond Mercury, had tranſcribed 
them, and inſerted them into his works. We have 
not theſe antiquities; for the monk of ViterBO 
was ſoon detected: and if we had them, they 
would either add to our uncertainty, me. increaſe 
the chaos of learning, or to tell us nothing worth 
our knowledge. For thus I reaſon. ' Had they 
given and hiſtorical accounts conformable 
to the ſcriptures of the Jews, Joszrnus, Jux ius 
Arricanus, and EuszBiCs would have made 
quite other extracts from their writings, and would 
have altered and contradicted them leſs. The 
accounts they gave, therefore, were repugnant to 

facred writ, or they were defective: they would 
have eſtabliſhed pyrrhoniſm, or have baulked our 


curioſity. 


2. Of facred hiſtory. 


War memorials / therefore remain to give us | 


bebe ns the originals of ancient nations, and the 


hiſtory of thoſe ages; we commonly call the firſt 
ages? * Bible, it wil be fad; that is, the 
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hiſtorical part of it in the Old Teſtament. But, 
my lord, even theſe divine books muſt be reputed 
inſufficient to the purpoſe, by every candid and 


impartial man who conſiders either their authority 
as hiſtories, or the matter they contain. For what 


are they? and how came they to us? At the time 


when ALEXANDER-.carried his arms into Afia, a 


people of Syria, till then unknown, became known 


to the Greeks: this people had been flaves to the 


Egyptians , Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, as 


theſe ſeveral/ empires prevailed: ten parts in es 
of them had been tranſplanted by ancient con- 
querors, and melted down and loſt in the eaſt, 


. ſeveral ages before the eſtabliſhment of the empire 


that ALEXANDER deſtroyed: the other two parts 
had been carried captive to Babylon a little before 
the ſame era. This captivity was not indeed, 
perpetual, like the other: but it laſted ſo long, 
and ſuch circumſtances, whatever they were ac- 


companied it, that the captives forgot their country, 


and even their language, the Hebrew diale& at 


eaſt and character: and a few of them only could 


be wrought upon, by the zeal of ſome = 
men, to return home, when the indulgence of 
the Perſian monarchs gave them leave to rebuild 
their city and to repeople their ancient patrimony. 
Even this remnant of the nation did not continue 
long entire. Another great tranſmigration followed ; 


and the Jews, that ſettled under the protection of 


the Prol urs, forgot their language in Egypt, 
as the fore fathers of: theſe Jews had forgot theirs in 
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in Egypt, for reaſons eaſy to be deduced from the 
new inſtitutions that prevailed after the captrvity 
among them, than their anceſtors had been in 
Chaldea, a verſion of their ſacred writings was 
made into Greek at Alexandria, not long after the 
canon of theſe ſcriptures had been finiſhed at Jeru- 
ſalem; for many years could not intervene between 
the death of Siuox the juſt, by whom this canon 
was finiſhed, if he died during the reign of Pro- 
LIM SOTER, and the beginning of this famous 


tranſlation under PToLEny PHILALELPHUS. The 


Helleniſt Jews reported as many marvellous things 
to authorize, and even to ſanctify this tranſlation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Es xas who 
began, and Sinox the juſt who finiſhed, the canon 
of their ſcriptures. Theſe holy romances lid into 


tradition, and tradition became hiſtory : the. fathers 


of our Chriſtian church did not diſdain to employ 
them. St. JEROME, for inſtance, laughed at the 
ſtory of the ſeventy-two elders, whoſe tranflations 
were found to be, upon compariſon, word for 
word the ſame, though made ſeparately, and by 
men who had no communication with one another: 
But the ſame St. I OUR, in the ſame place; quotes 
Ax1sTtas, one of the guard of ProtEmY PHILA- 
DELPHUS, as a real perſan age. 
account: pretended to be writ: by this 
ARISTEAS, of all that paſſed relating to the tranſ- 
lation; was enough for his purpoſe. This he re- 
tained, and he rejected only the more improbable 
circumſtances, which had been added to the tale; 
and which laid it open to moſt fuſpicion. In this 
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he ſhowed — — | 


than that zealous, but weak apologiſt JusTiN, who 
believed the whole ſtory himſelf, and endeavoured 


to impoſe it on mankind. | 

Thus you ſee, my lord, dee whitn we conſider 
theſe books barely as hiſtories, delivered to us on 
the faith of a ſuperſtitious people among whom the 
cuſtom and art of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether greater credit 
is to be given to what they tell us concerning the 
original, compiled in their own country and as it 
were out of the fight of the reſt of the world; 
than we know, with ſuch a certainty as no ſcholar 


preſumes to deny, that we ought to give to what 


they tell us concerning the copy ? 
The Helleniſt Jews were extremely pleaſed, no 


doubt, to have their ſcriptures 8 


underſtood, and that might ſpread the fame of 
their antiquity, and do honor to their nation, 


among their maſters the Greeks. But yet we do 


not find that the authority of theſe books pre- 
vailed, or that even they were much known among 
the Pagan world. The reaſon of this cannot be, 
e the Greeks admired nothing that was not of 
own growth, © ſua tantum mirantur: for, 
on . contrary, they were inquiſitive and cre- 


dulous in the higheſt degree, and they collected 
at leaſt as many idle traditions of 


axes. natives, as 6 
Joszrnus pretended that THeoPOMPUS, a diſciple 
of IsockarEs, being about to inſert in his hiſtory 


| ſome things he had taken out of holy writ, the 


of JosgeHus himſelf, Fre have 
| had the ſame deſign 


parts and great variety 
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poor man became troubled in mind for ſeveral days; 

and that having prayed to Gon, during an inter- 
miſſion of his illneſs, to reveal to him the cauſe 
of it, be learned in his ſleep that this attempt was 


the cauſe; upon which he 3 deſign and 


was cured. IF Joszenus had been a little more 
conſiſtent than he is very often, ſuch a ſtory as. 
this would not have been told by one, who was 
fond, as Jews and Chriſtians in general have been, 
to create an o that the Gentiles took not 
their hiſtory alone „but their philoſophy and all 
their valuable knowledge, from the Jews. Not- 
withſtanding this ſtory therefore , which is told in 
the fifteenth book of the Jewiſh Antiquities, and 
means nothing, or means to ſhow that the divine 
Providence would not ſuffer anecdotes of ſacred 
to be mingled with profane hiſtory; the 


in view, has been to confirm 
the former by the latter , and at any rate to ſup- 
poſe an appearance at leaſt of conformity between 
them. We are told HecaTaeus AButRiTa, for 
there were two of that name, writ a hiſtory fa- 
vorable to the Jews: and, not to multiply inſtan- 


ces, though I might eaſily doi it, even ALEXANDER | 


PoLYHISTOR is called in. He is quoted by Jo- 
SEPHUS, and praiſed by Euszzius as a man of 
of learning. His teſtimony, 
about the and tower of Babel, is produced 
by St. CyRiL in his firſt book againſt JULIAN : 
and JUSTIN the apologiſt and martyr, in his exhor- 
tation to the Greeks , makes uſe of the ſame 


Ez 


-_ 


„ mrs m 


authority, among thoſe that mention Moszs as a 
leader and prince of the Jews. Though this PoLyns- 
Tok, if I remember right what 1 think I have 
met with in SuiDas, ſpoke only of a woman he 
called Moso, © cuyus ſcriptum eſt lex hebraeo- 
* rum *.” Had the Greek hiſtorfans been con- 
formable to the ſacred, I cannot fee that their 
authority, which was not cotemporary , vould 
have been of any weight. They might have copied - 
Moses, and fo they did CrESLIASe. But even this 
was not the caſe: whatever uſe a particular writer 
- here and there might make occaſionally of the 
ſcriptures, certain it is that the Jews continued 
to be as much deſpiſed, and their hiſtory to be 
as generally neglected, nay almoſt as generally 
unknown, for a long time at leaſt after the verſion 
was made at Alexandria, as they had been before. 
Arlon, an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, 
appeared in the world ſome centuries afterwards. 
He wrote, among other antiquities, thoſe of his 
own country: and as he was obliged to ſpeak 
very often of the Jews, -he ſpoke of them in a 
manner neither much to their honor, nor to that 
of their hiſtories. He wrote purpoſely againſt them: 
and JosgeH4us attempted afterwards, but Apron 
was then dead, to refute him. Arion paſſed, I 
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know, for a vain and noiſy pedant; but he aſſed 
likewiſe for a curious, a laborious, and a learned 


antiquary. If he was cabaliſtical or ſuperſtitious, 
Jo*EPHUs- was at leaſt as much fo as he: and if 


he flattered Calle ul, Jos Hus introduced him- | 


ſelf to the court of Nero and the favor of Por- 
PAkA, by no very honorable means, under the 
protection of ALrruUrvUs, a player, and a Jew; to 


ay nothing of his applying to VEsPaSIAN the pro- 


phecies concerning the Meſſiah, nor of his accom- 
panying Trrus to the fiege of Jeruſalem. _ 

In ſhort, my lord, the Jewiſh killzey never 
obtained any credit in the world, till chriſtianity 
was eſtabliſhed. The foundations of this ſyſtem 
being laid partly in theſe biſtories, and in the pro- 


phecies joined to them or inſerted in them, -chrif- | 


tianity has reflected back upon them an authority 
which they bad not before, and this authority has 


prevailed wherever chriſtianity has ſpread. - Both 


Jews and Chriſtians hold the fame books in great 
veneration, whilſt each condemas the other for 
not underſtanding, or. for abuſing them. But I 


apprehend that the zeal of both has done much 


hurt, by endeavouring to extend their authority 
much farther than is neceſſary for the ſupport 


perhaps of Judaiſm, but to be ſure of chriſtianity. 


I explain myſelf that 1 may offend no pious ear. 
Simon, in the x to his Critical hiſtory of 


the Old teſtament, cites a divine of the faculty 


of Paris, who held that the inſpirations of the 


authors of thoſe books, which the church receives 
as the word of God, ſhould be extended no farther. 


S\ 
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than to matters purely of doctrine, or to ſuch as 
have a near and neceſſary relation to theſe; and 
that whenever theſe authors writ on other ſubjects, 
ſuch as Egyptian, Aſſyrian, or other hiſtory, they 
had no more of the divine aſſiſtance than any other 
perſons of piety. This notion of inſpirations that 
came occaſionally , that illuminated the minds and 
guided the hands of the ſacred penmen while they 
were writing one page, and reſtrained their in- 
fluence while the ſame authors were writing an- 
other, may be cavilled againſt: and what is there 
that may not? But ſurely it deſerves to be treated 
with reſpect, ſince it tends to eſtabliſh a diſtinc- 
tion between the legal, doctrinal, or prophetical 
parts of the Bible, and the hiſtorical : without 
which diſtinction it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh the 
firſt, as evidently and as ſolidly as the intereſts 
of religion require: at leaſt it appears impoſſible 
to me, after having examined and conſidered, as 
well as I am able, all the trials of this kind that 
have been made by ſubtile as well as learned men. 
'The Old is faid to be the foundation of the New, 
and ſo it is in one ſenſe: the ſyſtem of religion 
contained in the latter refers to the ſyſtem of re- 
„% inthe Ds. and Boda the 
truth of it. But the authority on which we receive 
the books of the New teſtament, is ſo far from 
ment, that it is quite independent on it; the New | 
being proved, gives authority to the Old, but 
borrows none from it; and gives this authority 


to the particular parts only. CurIsT came to 


28 


and confuſed, full of additions, interpolations, and 
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fulfill the prophecies; but not to conſecrate all the 
written, any more than the oral, traditions of the 
Jews. We muſt believe theſe traditions as far as 


as 


they relate tochriſtianity, as far as chriſtianity refers 
to them, or ſuppoſes them ; but we can 
be under no obligation to believe them any farther , 
fince without chriſtianity we ſhould be under no 
obligation to believe them at all. 

It has been faid by ABBaDIg, and others, 
* That the accidents which have happened to 


© alter the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, 
< if Lmay ſay ſo, the ſcriptures in many reſpects, 


© could not have been without a per- 
* petual ſtanding miracle, and that a 
« ſtanding miracle is not in the order of provi- 
© dence.” Now I can by no means ſubſcribe to 
this opinion. It ſeems evident to my reaſon that 
the very contrary muſt be true, if we ſuppoſe 
that Gon acts towards men according to the moral 
fitneſs of things: and if we ſuppoſe that he acts 
arbitrarily, we can form no opinion at all. I 
think that theſe accidents would not have bap- 
pened, or that the ſcriptures would have been 
preſerved entirely in their genuine purity notwith- 
ſtanding theſe accidents, if they had been entirely 
dictated by the Holy] Ghost; and the proof of 
this probable propoſition, according to our cleareſt 
and moſt diſtin ideas of wiſdom and moral fitneſs, 
is obvious and eaſy. But theſe ſcriptures are not 
fo come down to us: they are come down broken 


tranſpoſitions , — dana nor 
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dy whom; and ſuch, in ſhort, as never appeared 
on the face of any other book, on whoſe author- 
ty men have agreed to rely. 

This being ſo, my lord, what hypotheſis ſhall 
we follow? Shall we adhere to ſome ſuch diſtinc- 
tion as I have mentioned? ſhall we ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that the ſcriptures were written originally 
by the authors to whom they are vulgarly aſcribed, 
but that theſe authors writ nothing by inſpiration , 
except the legal, the doctrinal}, and the prophetical 

parts, and that in every other reſpect their author- 
ity is purely human, and therefore fallible? Or 
ſhall we fay that theſe hiſtories are nothing more 
than compilations of old traditions, and abridge- 
ments of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them without pre- 
poſſeſſion, and with attention? Shall we add, that 
whichever of theſe probabilities be true, we may 
believe, confiſtently with either , notwithſtanding 
the decifion of any divines, who know no more 
than you or I, or any other man, of the order of 
providence, that all thoſe parts and paſſages wn 
the Old teſtament, which contain prophecies , 

matters of law or doctrine, and which 1 
the firſt of ſuch importance in the deſigns of pro- 
vidence to all future generations, and even to the 
whole race of mankind, have been from the firſt 
the peculiar care of providence? Shall we infiſt 
that ſuch particular parts and paſſages, which are 
inly marked out and ſufficiently confirmed by 

mY the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian revelation, and by the 

completion of the prophecies, have been preſerved 


Ul 
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ed from corruption | by ways impenetrable to us, 
or- amidſt all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been expot 
ed; and that neither original writers, nor later com- 
pilers, have been ſuffered to make any eſſential altera- 
tions, ſuch as would have falſified the law of Gob and 
the principles of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, 
in any of theſe divine fundamental truths? U 
ſuch 3 , we may aſſert without ſcruple, 
that che genealogies and hiſtories of the Old teſta- 
ment are in no reſpect ſufficient foundations for a 
chronology from the beginning of time, nor for 
univerſal hiſtory. But then the ſame hypotheſes will 
ſecure the :ofallibility of ſcripture-authority as far as 
religion is concerned. Faith and reaſon may be 
reconciled a little better than they commonly are; 
I may deny that the Old teſtament is tranſmitted 
to us under all the conditions of an authentic 
hiſtory, and yet be at liberty to maintain that the 
paſſages in it which eſtabliſh original fin , which 
ſeem favorable to the doctrine of the Trivity , 
which foretel the coming of the Meſſiah, and all 
others of ſimilar kind, are come down to us 
as they were ariginally dictated by the Horx 
GHosT. a 
In attributing the whole credibility of the Old 
teſtament. to the authority of the New, and in 
limiting the authenticity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures 
to thoſe parts alone that concern law, doarue, 
and _—_— by which their and 
. the far greateſt part of their hiſtory are excluded, 
1 will venture to affuce your lordſhip, that I do 


1, 
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the hiſtorical, is the neceflity: of having ſome rule 
to go by: and, I proteſt, I know of none that is 
agreed upon. I content myſelf therefore to 

fix my opinion concerning the authority of the 
Old teſtament in this manner, and carry it thus 
far only. We muſt do fo, or we muſt enter into 
that labyrinth of diſpute and contradiction, wherein 
even the moſt orthodox Jews and Chriſtians have 
wandered ſq many ages, and, ſtill wander. It is 
ſtrange, but it is true; not only the Jews differ 
from the Chriſtians, but Jews and Chriſtians both 
differ among themſelves, concerning almoſt every 
point that is neceſſary to be certainly known and 
agreed upon, in order to eſtabliſſi the authority off 


- 


of a few notes which I took when I applied myſelf 
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books which both have received already as authentic 
and ſacred. So that whoever takes the pains to read 
what learned men have writ on this ſubject, will 
find that they leave the matter as doubtful as they 
took it up. Who were the authors of theſe 
ſcriptures, * were. publiſhed , how they 
were compoſed and preſerved, or renewed, to uſe 
a remarkable expreſſion of the famous Hur in 
his Demonſtration; in fine, how they were loſt 
during the captivity, and how they were retrieved 
aſter it, are all matters of controverſy to this day. 
It would be eaſy for me to deſcend into a 
greater detail, and to convince your lordſhip of 


vhat I have been ſaying in general by an induction of 


, even without any other help than that 


to this examination, and which now lie before me. 
But ſuch a dĩgreſſion would carry me too far: and I 
fear that you will think I have faid already more 
than enough rn I go 
on therefore to obſerve to your 1 „that if 
the hiſtory of the Old teſtament was as exact and 


authentic, as the ignorance and impudence of 


fome. Rabbies bave made them aſſert that it is: if 
we could believe with them that Moss wrote 
every ſyllable in the Pentateuch as it now ſtands, 
or that all the were written by Davm: 
nay: if we could believe, with PuiLo and Joss- 
runs, that Moses wrote the account of his own 
death and ſepulture, and made a fort of a funeral 
panegyric on himſelf, as we find them in the laſt 
chapter of Deuteronomy ; yet ſtill would I venture 


| aſt, that be who expe 10 fd » ſtem of 
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on that of the Bible: and this opinion wi 
juſtified ſtill better, to the underſtanding of every 
r 
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— ix! 2 with this belp 
have had fo _— 


up by the Chriſtians. The maxim 1 mean is this, 


that 


authority be admitted without 


ſcruple or doubt, whenever it ſays, or whenever 
it can be made to ſay, 


if not © totidem verbis, 


yet © totidem ſyllabis, or © totidem literis” at 
leaſt, d 


pretation to mean, what confirms, or fu 
a conſiſtent manner, the 
ſame auth 


kind can be done, but the contradiction or incon- 


pplies in 
holy writ; and that the 
be rejected, when nothing of this 
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proved. But we ſee it taken, n 
ſure, . 
when they are with others. 
„„ Ree, 
dn che ſeope and deſign of the author or authors 
. and of the other books of the 
Old teſtament, anſwer as little the of 
antiquaries, in hiſtory, as in chronology, it will be 
ſufficient briefly to call to mind the ſum of what 
they relate, from the creation of the world to the 
eſtabliſhment of the Perſian empire. If the antedi- 
ow ger mrade oc: 
and fifty-fix years, and if the vocation of ABRAAM 
is to be. four hundred and twenty · ſix years 
below the deluge, theſe twenty centuries make 
almoſt two thirds of the period mentioned: and 
che whole hiſtory of them is comprized in eleven 
ſhort chapters of Geneſis; which is certainly the 
moſt compendious extract that ever was made. If 

ve examine the contents of theſe chapters, do we 
- find any thing like an univerſal hiſtory, or ſo much 
as an nt of it? Apam and Eve were 
created, they broke the commandment of Gon, £7 
they were driven out of the garden of Eden, one 

of their ſons killed his brother, but their race ſoon 
now have we, what hiſtory of this antediluvian 
world? Why, none. The ſons of Gon, it is ſaid, 
hy with the daughters of men, and begot giants, 
and God drowned all the inhabitants of the earth, 
except one family. Aſter this we read that che 
earth was zepeopled ; but theſe children of one 


\ 


| hiſtory ? Certainly not. The tenth 


1 Preadamites, n r | 
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family were divided into ſeveral languages, even 
whilſt they lived together, ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage, and were employed in the ſame work. 
Out of one of the countries into which they dif-. 
perſed themſelves, Chaldea, God called ABranan 
ſome time alter wards, with magnificent promiſes, 
and conducted him to a country called 
Did this author, my lord, intend an univerſal 
of 
Geneſis names indeed ſome of the generations 
deſcending from the ſons of Noan, ſome of the 
cities founded, and ſome of the countries planted 
by them. But what are bare names, naked. of 
circumſtances , without deſcriptions of countries, 
or relations of events? They furniſh. matter only 


for gueſs and diſpme; and even the fimilitude ot 


them, which is often, uſed as a clue to lead us to 
the diſcovery of hiſtorical truth, has notoriouſly. 
contributed to propagate error, and to increaſe 
the perplexity of ancient tradition. Theſe imperfect - 


and dark. accounts bave not furniſhed matter for = 


gueſs and diſpute alone; but a much worſe uſe 
has been made of them by Jewiſh rabbies, Chriſtian 
fathers, and Mahometan doctors, in their 
extenſions of this part of the Moſaic hiſtory. The 
creation of the firſt man is deſcribed by ſome, as: 
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They bave minutes of the whole end ade 
between this mother of mankind, who damned 
ber children before ſhe bore them, and the ſerpent. 
Some are poſitive that Cain quarelled with AzzL 
about à point of dodrine, and others affirm that 
the diſpute aroſe about a girl. A great deal of 
ſich ſtuff may be eaſily collected about Exocn, 
Shur divas, 4 the ſons of Noau; but l 
wave any farther mention of ſuch impertinencies 
as Boxzes or TatA roms, would almoſt bluſh to 
relate. Upon the whole matter, if we may gueſs 
at the defign of an author, by the contents of 
his book , the deſign of Mosns, or of the author 
of the hiſtory aſcrided to bim, in this part of it, 
was to inform the people of Ifrael of their defcent 
from Noak by Sea, and of Noan's from Apan 
by SeT#; to illuſtrate their original; to eſtabliſh 
their claim to the land of Chanaan, and to juſtify 
all che cruckies committed by Josnva in the 
of the Chanaanites, in whom, fays 
Bochaar, che prophecy of Noan was completed, 
© when they were ſubdued by the Ifraclites, who 
“ had been fo long ſlaves to the Egyptians.” 
Allow me to make, as I go along, a ſhort 
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ſuch language, or paſs ſach a ſentence.” Cartgin- it 
is, that no writer but a Jew could impute, to ge 
economy of divine provideace the accompliſh- 
ment of ſuch a prediction, I 
Being the executor of ſuch 4 curſe. 5 
Han alone offended, Citanaan was innocent; 
for che Hebrew and other doctors who would 
make the fon an accomplice. with his father, affirm 
not only without, but agauift , the expreſs aythor- 
ity of the text. Cuanaan was however Raue 
curſed : and he became, according to his gyind- 
father's prophecy, a fervant of ſervants;;;-;that 
is, the vileſt and worſt of flaves (for I ute theſe 
words in a ſenſe, if nat! the moſt natural, the 
moſt favorable to the prophecy; ; and; the Jeaſt 
abſurd) to Sau, though not to JaPHBT;, when the | 
Ifraclites conquered Paleſtine; to one of his uncles, 
not to his Nba. Will it be faid — it bas beten 
faid — that where we read CHANAAN,, We arc 
to underſtand Hau, whoſe. brethren Sun and 
JaeygT were. Avis rate, we ſhall never know 
what we read : as theſe critics never caxe;whet 
_ they &, Will it be ——_ bas, been: ſaid 
when Cualaan was curſed; and his\delaredants 
were exterminated. - But who. does n 8 


the curſe, and the r ee 2 fell 


| 
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father, properiy ? The e 
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were fo far from being ſervants of ſervants to 
then: couſins the Semites, that theſe were ſervants 
ol ſervants to them, during more than fourſcore 
years. Why the poſterity of CHanaan was to be 
deemed an accurſed race, it is eaſy to account 
and I bave mentioned it juſt now. But it is not 
ſo eaſy to account, why the poſterity of the 
righteous SM, that great example of filial 
reverence, became flaves to another branch of 
the family of Ham. 
Ie would not be worth r 
tedious letter, by down any more of- the 
contents of the hiſtory of the bible. Your lordſhip 
may pleaſe to call the ſubſtance of it to your 
mind; and your native candor and love of truth 
will oblige you then to confels, that theſe. ſacred 
books do not aim, in any part of them, at any 
thing like univerfal cbronology and hiſtory. They 
contain -a very iniperfe& account of the Iſraelites 
themſelves; of their ſettlement in the land of pro- 
miſe, of Which, by the way, they never had 
entire, und ſcarce ever peaceable podefkon; of 
their diviſions, apoſtaſies, repentances, relapſes, 
_ - triumphs, and defeats under the occaſional govern- 
ment of their judges , and under that of their 
kings of the Galilean and Samaritan captivities, 
into Which they were carried by the kings of 
-Affyrig, and of that which was brought on the 
_ > reminant. of this x en the kingdom of Judah 
= eee by princes who governed the 
empire er 
lon... „ 
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knows, in a very ſummary and confuſed manner: 


and we learn ſo little of other nations by theſe 


accounts, that if we did not borrow ſome light 


from the traditions of other nations, we ſhould 


frarce underſtand them. One 


obſerva. 
tion, and but one, I will make, to ſhow what 


> hiſtory of mankind, and in the 
pected from theſe 


powerful neighbours, with whom they had much 
and long to do. Of this empire, therefore, if of 
any thing, we might hope to find ſome fatisfac- 


tory account. What do we find? The ſcripture 


takes no notice of any Alfyrin kingdom, till juſt 
hiſtory makes 
that empire to end. Then we hear of Pnur; of 
TE6LaTH-PHALASSER, who was perhaps the fame. 
perſon, and of SaLMANasSER, who took Samaria 
in the twelfth of the zra of NaBoNassER, that is, | 
twelve years after the Aſſyrian empire was no 
more. SENACHERIE ſucceeds to him, and Ass - 
HADDON to SEXACHER1B. What ſhall n 


ſome againſt the ſecond Affyrian Monarchs? The 
pains that are taken to perſuade , that there is 
room enough between SARDANAPALUs and Cyrus 


for the ſecond, will not reſolve the 
Something much more plauſible may be fd, but 
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the ſcri are ſo far from giving us light into 
general hiſtory, that they iocreaſe the obſcurity 
even of thoſe parts to which they have the neareſt 
relation. We have therefore neither in profane 
nor in ſacred authors ſuch authentic, clear, diſtin, 
and full accounts of the originals of ancient nations, 
and of the great eyents of thoſe ages thatare com- 
monly called the firſt ages, as deſerve to go by 
the name of hiſtory , or as afford ſufficient materials 
| 3 
5 I might now proceed to obſerve to your 
neceſſary conſequences „ and the 
ordinary. courſe of human affairs, but by the po. 
licy, artiſice, corruption, and folly of mankind. But 
. this would be to heap digreſſion upon digrefſion, E 
and to too much on your patience. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf to apply theſe reflections 
on the ſtate of ancient hiſtory to the ſtudy of 
biſtory, and to the method to be obſerved in it; 
as ſoon as your lordſhip has reſted yourſelf a little 
CIT WT wigs Haga es 
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ELTLL R IV. 


I. That there is in hiſtory ſufficient *** 
to render it uſeful, * 


to the contrary. 


U. Of the method and due, reftriftions to be ob- | 
ſerved in the ſtudy of it. 


W HETHER the luer I now begin to-write 
will be long or ſhort, I know not: but I find my 
memory is refreſhed, my imagination warmed, and 
matter flows in ſo faſt upon me, that I have not 
time to preſs it cloſe. Since therefore you have 
provoked me to write; you — 
take what follows. od 

I have obſerved already than wo:n6w-wge natu- 


rally to apply to ourſelves what —— 


other men, and that examples take their force 
from hence; as well thoſe which hiſtory, as thoſe- 
which experience, offers to our reflection. What 
we do not believe to have happened therefore, 
we ſhall not thus apply: and for want of the ſame 
application, ſuch examples will not have the ſame 
effect. Ancient hiſtory , ſuch ancient biſtory as I 
have. deſcribed., is quite unſit therefore in this 
reſpect 0 anſwer the ends that every reaſonable 
man ſhould. propuſce to himſelf in this ſtudy; be- 
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cauſe del ancient hiſtory will never gain folficient 
credit with any reaſonable man. A tale well told, 
or a comedy or a tragedy well wrought up, may 
have a momentary effect upon the mind, by 
beating the imagination, ſurpriſing the judgment, 
and affecting ſtrongly the paſſions. The Athenians 
| ure ſaid to have been tranſported into a kind of 
martial phrenzy by the repreſentation of a tragedy 
of EsSCHYLUs, and to have marched under this 
op _—_ —_ - 


* 9 LAH 
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— nn e ee 
does not Coanive 2 mend ; but, far from-re- 
ceiving fock newations 2s hiſtorical , ſhe rejects 
them as unworthy to be placed even among the 
fabulous. Such narrations therefore cannot 'make 
the ſlighteſt momentary impreſſions on a mind 
fraught with knowledge, and void of ſu 
Impoſed by authority, and aſſiſted by artifice, 
1 over common ſenſe; 
ND GR Ka — — 4 
examples. K 3 
Sancho doubted. _ 

Wi tbh = -ocerhe monk toc 
verted by any man who has read Amapis of Gaul, 


= 
9 


or has examined our ancient traditions ' without 


The truth is, the principal difference 


r —— In Amavis- of 
Gaul, we have a thread oi abſurdities that are 


invented without any regard to probability, and 
that lay no claim to belief: ancient traditions are 


a heap of fables, under which ſome particular 
kind, may lie concealed; which have a juſtrpre- 


tence to nothing more, and yet impoſe theraſelyes 


upon us, and become, under the venerable name of 


** 
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the materials with which io many ſyſtems of fancy 
f — - 

- But now, as men are apt to e d ide 
ments into extremes, there are ſome that will be 
ready: to inſiſt that all hiſtory is fabulous, and 
chat the very beſt is nothing better than a pro- 
bable tale, artfuily contrived, and plaufibly told, 
wherein woth and falſhood are — 
blended together. All the inſtances, and all the 
common: place arguments, that Bayus and others 
bave employed to eftabliſh this ſort of Pyrrhoniſm, 
will be quoted : and from thence it will be con- 
cluded, that if the hiſtories of the firſt 
ages, and of the' originals of nations, be too im- 
probable and too ill · vouched to procure any 
degree of belief, thoſe hiſtories that have been 
wric later, that carry a greater air of probability, 
and that boaſt even contemporary authority, are 
at leaſt ĩnſuſficint to gain that degree of firm 
belief, Which is nereſſary to render the ſtudy of 
chen uſeſul to mankind. But bere that happens 
which” often: happens: the premiſes are true, and 
the concluſion is falſe; becauſe a general axiom is 

eſtabliſhed precariouſly on a certain number of 
partial obſervations. 'Fhis matter is of conſequence; 
„ of nr 
we: may give to hiſtotry. | 
1 agree den der hiſtory bas been purpoſely 
and : falfified in all ages, and that 
partialiry and prejudice bave occaſioned both 
and in voluntary errors eben in the beſt. 
L. ne ſay without: offence, * ſince 1 
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may ſay it wich truth and am able to it, 
that eccleſiaſtical authority bas led the way to this 
corruption in all ages, and all How 
monſtrous were the abſurdities that the prieſthood 
impoſed on the ignorance and ſuperſtition of man- 
kind in the Pagan world, concerning the ori- 
ginals of religions and governments, their inſtitu- 
tions and rites, their laws and cuitoms ? What 
; had they for ſuch impoſitions, whilſt 

the keeping the records and collecting the traditions 
was in ſo many nations the peculiar office of this 
order of men? A cuſtom highly extolled by 
Jose PpHus, but plainly liable to the groſſeſt frauds, 
and even a temptation to them If the foundations of 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity have been laid in truth, 
yet what numberleſs fables have been invented to 
| raiſe, toembelliſh, and to ſupport theſe ſtructures, 
according to the intereſt and taſte of the ſeveral: 
architects? That the Jews have been guilty of this 
will be a lowed: and, to the ſhame of Chriſtians, if _ 
not of Chriſtianity, the fathers of one church have 
no right to throw the firſt ſtone at the fathers of 
the other. Deliberate ſyſtematical lying has been 
practiſed and encouraged from age to age; and: 
among all the pious frauds that have been em- 
' Ployed to maintain a reverence and zeal for their 
religion in the minds of men, this abuſe of hiſtory 
has been one of the principal and moſt ſucteſsful; - * 
an evident and experimental proof, by the * 
OI pon. op bis, 
and natural tendency of hiſtory to form our opt. 
* 1 .. * yknovus 


LETTER IV. 
—_ i incubator is the 
Greek church, that one MgeTaPHRASTUS wrote a 
- eonntille on. the art-of compoling holy romances : 
the fact, if I remember right, is cited by BaltrEr 
in his book of the lives of the ſaints. He and 
ether learned men of the Roman church have 
br oven wm ma i ſince the 
of letters, to detect ſome impoſtures, 
depoſe., or to unsiche, according to the 
expreſſion, now and then a reputed faint; 
they ſeem in doing this to mean no more 


S 


prevailed 

Weſtern, and prevails till. A firoag proof of it 

lately in the country where I am. A ſud- 

3 4, wa ce ped 
*, during his life, and 

dubbed a ſaint by the Janſeniſts afer bis death. 
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pomp of hiſtory, from the knaves of this age to 
the fools of the next. 


. — fram the cock; 
aſtical to other hiſtorians : and I might fill many 
pages with inſtances of extravagant fables that 
bave been invented in ſeveral nations, to celebrate 
their antiquity, to ennoble their originals, and to 
make them appear illuſtrious in the arts of peace 
and the triumphs of war. When the brain is 
well heated, and devotion or vanity, the ſem- 
blance of virtue or real vice, and, above all, diſputes 
paſſions we term zeal, the n ave mach the 
fame, and hiſtory becomes very often a lying 
panegyric or a lying fatire; for different nations, 
or different parties in the ſame nation, belie one 
another without any reſpect for truth, as they 
murder one another without any regard to right 
E that the 
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ſtrikes horror into every mind that entertains due 
ſentiments of the ſupreme Being, Gop himſelf has 
been cited for rallying and inſulting Aba after 
bis fall. In other caſes, this charge belongs to the 
pedants of every nation, and the tools of every 
party. ae of idehary. nd nts 
tion have not been brought, and aggravated 
againſt the Mabomerans ? Thoſe wretched Chrif- 
tians who returned from thoſe wars, fo im- 
called the holy wars, rumored' theſe 
Qories about the Weſt: 2 in 
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ſome of the old chroniclers and romance- writers, as 
well as poets, the Saracens called Paynims; though 
ſurely they were much further off from any ſuſpt- 
cion of Polytheiſm, than thoſe who called them 
by that name. When ManonerT the ſecond took 
Conſtantinople in the fifteenth century, the Ma- 
hometans began to be a little better, and but a 
little better known, than they had been before, 
to theſe parts of the world. But their religion, as 
well as orgy aggro apy ring 


refutation of the koran; and Recanous has pub- 
liſhed a very valuable treatiſe on purpoſe to refute 
theſe calumnies, and to juſtify the Mahometans, 
Does not this example incline your 
think, that the Heathens , ws hs As, 
other heretics, would not appear quite ſo abſurd 
in their opinions, nor fo abominable in their prac- 
tice, as the orthodox Chriſtians have 
them; if ſome REeLanDus could ariſe, 


with the 
materials neceſry 0 their juſtification in his hands ? 


He who reflects on the circumſtances that attended 
letters, te cos whe CONSTANTINE , in- 
ſtead of uniting the characters of emperor and ſo- 
vereign poatilf in himſelf, when he became Chriſ- 
tian, as they were united in him and all the other 
emperors in the Pagan ſyſtem of government, gave 
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ſo much independent wealth and power to the 
clergy, and the means of acquiring ſo much more: 
he who carries theſe reflections on through all the 
latter empire , and through thoſe ages of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, wherein it was hard to ſay 
which was greateſt, the tyranny of the clergy, or 
the ſervility of the laity : he who conſiders the 
extreme ſeverity, for inſtance, of the laws made 
by Tugobosius in order to ſtifle every writing 
that the orthodox clergy , that is, the clergy then 
in faſhion, diſliked; or the character and influence 
of ſuch a prieſt as GxeGoRY called the great, who 
proclaimed war to all heathen learning in order to 
promote Chriſtian verity; and flattered Baune- 
HAULT, and abetted PHocas : he who conſiders 
all theſe things, I fay, will not be at a loſs to 
find the reaſons, why hiſtory, both that which 
was writ before, and a great part, of that which 
has been writ fince the Chriſtian æra, is come to 
us ſo imperfe& and ſo corrupt. 
When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials, either becauſe none were originally 
written , ' or becauſe they have been loſt by de- 
vaſtations of countries, extirpations of people, and 
other' accidents in a long courſe of time; or be- 
cauſe zeal, malice, and policy have joined their 


is no great harm in that. Secure from being 
ceived, I can ſubmit to be uninformed. But when 
Were is not a total want of memorials, when ſome 
haye been loſt or deſtroyed, and others have been 
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and pro „chen we are in danget | 
of being gent: anc — he muſt be very 
implicit indeed who receives for true the hiſtory 
of any religion or nation, and much more that of | 
any ſect or party, without having the means of 
confronting it with ſome other y. A rea- 
ſonable man will not be thus implicit. He will 
not eſtabliſh the truth of hiſtory on ſingle, but on 
nony. If there be none ſuch, he 

will doubt abſolutely : if there be a little ſuch, he 
will proportion his aſſent or diſſent accordingly. 
A ſmall gleam of light, borrowed from foreign 
anecdotes, ſerves often to diſcover a whole ſyſtem 
of falſhood: and even they who corrupt hiſtory 
inadvertency. Examples whereof I could eaſily 
produce. Upon the whole matter, in all theſe caſes 
we cannot be deceived eſſentially, unleſs we pleaſe: 
and therefore there is no reaſon to eſtabliſh Pyr- 
rhoniſm, that we may avoid the ridicule of credulity. 
In all other caſes, there is leſs reaſon ſtill to do 
ſo; for when: hiſtories. and hiſtorical memorials ' 
abound, even. thoſe. that are falſe ferve to the 
diſcovery of the truth. Inſpired by different paſſions, 
and contrived for oppolite purpoſes, they contradict; 
and, contradicting, they con vict one another. Cri- 
ticiſm ſeparates the ore from the droſs, and extracts 
from various authors a ſeries of true hiſtory, which 
could not have been found entire in any one of 
them, and will command our aſſent, when it is 
formed with judgment, and repreſented with candor. 
e 

| G 2 
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deceive; how much more eaſily, and more effetu- 
ally may it be done, with the help of thoſe who 
JT er NS Gs Gd? in a multitude of 
Apen preverication from the fear of being &. 
covered, and of acquiring infamy whilſt they ſeek 
for fame; or elſe attached to truth upon a nobler 
and furer principle. It is certain that theſe, even 
r are fallible. Bribed by ſome 
: or other, the former may venture now 
| | then to. propagate 2 fllhood, or to diſguiſe 
A 3 like the painter that drew in profile, as 
Lucian fays, the picture of a prince that had 
but one eye. MonTAGNE objects to the memorials 
of Du BeLLav, that though the groſs of the facts be 
truly related, yet theſe authors turned every thing 
they mentioned to the advantage of their maſter, 
and mentioned nothing which could not be ſo 
turned. The old' fellow's words are worth quot- 
_ ung, — De contourner le jugement des evene- 
mens ſouvent contre raiſon à notre avantage, 
® et d'obmettre tout ce qu il y a de chatouilleux 
* en la vie de leur maiſtre, ils en font meſtier.” 
3 CS > deviate occaſionally and 
| winked to it the aid may ſlide ſome- 
— — In matters 3 
yer eee e ee e en d e be 
warped- from the ſtrait · rule of truth, in writing 
— damn 


purpoſe to 


ation: Bat 
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© et pars magna fuerunt. IL am ſo per · 
ſuaded of this from what I have felt in myſelf, and 
obſerved in others, that if life and health enough 
fall to my ſhare, and Lam able to finiſh what I medi- 
tate, a kind of hi „ from the late Queen's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht, there 
will be no materials that I ſhall examine more 
ſcrupulouſly and ſeverely, than thoſe of the time 
when the events to be ſpoken of were in tranſ- ' 
though the writers of theſe two farts, 
both of whom pay. as much regard to truth as 
the various infirmities of our nature admit, are 
fallible.. yet this fallibiluy will not be ſufficient to 
give color to Wbere their fincerity 
as to fact is doubtful, n he out tech. by the 
confrontation of different accounts: as we ſtrike 
out ſparks of fire by the colliſion of flints and 
Reel. , Where their judgments are ſuſpicious of 
pattiality, we may judge for ourſelves;..or adopt 
their judgments, aſter them, with certain 
Srains of allowance. A; litale natural ſagacity will 
proportiow theſe grains according to the particular 
circumſtances of the authors, or their general cha- 
racters; for even theſe influence. Thus MonTacye 
pretends, bus he .exaggerates a. little that Guic- 
n 
virtuous one to a vicious principle. 
Something like this has deen reproached to Tack 
"TVs; and, al the ſprightly looſe 
obſervations af Moxrkexk in one of his eflays, | 
where be labors te. prove the - contrary, read 
PLuUTanCH's, compariſons in what language you 
G3 
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pleaſe, I am of Bonin's mind. you wilt perceive 
that they weve made by 2 Greek. ts yp 
hiſtory have been often interrupted, and are now 
over in ſo many countries, that truth penetrates | 
even into thoſe where lying continues ſtill to be 
mu of the policy ecclefiaſtical and civil; or where, 
to ſay the beſt we can fay, truth is never ſuffered 
appear, till ſhe has paſſed through hands, out 
which ſhe ſeldom returns entire and undefiled. 
But it is time I ſhould conclude this head, 
under which I have touched nada rect 
that ſhow the folly of endeavouring to +eſtabliſh 
in matters of hiſtory , becauſe 
there tv flew kiſtarier without foreilies, and none 
2 e eee 


to 
| of 
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ages; and whether he has not felt indignation 
contempt for others? whether Eexaminonvas,' or 
PHrociovw, for inſtance, the Decii, or the Sc1P10s; 
have not raiſed in his mind a flame of public 
ſpirit, and private virtue? and whether he has not 
ſhuddered with horror at the proſeriptions of 
Mamuus and SyYLLA, at the t of Tuso- 
DOTUS and ACHILLas, and at the conſummate 
cruelty of an infant king? *Quis non contia Marit 
& arma, & contra Syllæ proſcriptionem concitatur? 
* Quis non TuzopoToU, & Achill, & ipfi 
5, puero, non puerile auſo facinus, iuſeſtus eſt? 
If all chis be a digreſſion therefore; your lordſhip 
will be ſo good as to excuſe it. oben 
„II. What: has been ſaid concerning the niwltipli« 


here with our libraries abound ſince the reſurvecs 
N n 


city of hiſtories, | and of hiſtorical memorial 
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fort of canine appetite; the curioſity of one, like 
of the other, devours:ravenouſly and 
diſtinction. whatever falls in its way, hut 


— ipet They heap: coudity upon 
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or pull a clock, they anſwer your queſtion with 
preciſion; for they repeat exactly the hour of the 
day, and tell you neither more nor leſs than o. 
defire to know. But when you aſked this man 2 | 


r , ... > 


* 
. — 


this knowledje e ene ne tak; 
tivated with art and method, it will be at al 
| times of immediate and ready: uſe to kitaſels nd 
others, FM. 3 7 T4 T9070.) „5 - Wy; 6 | 


R * 


Thus uſeful arms in magazines we eee, 
Alt d in order; and diſpes'd with mess: A 
Ver thus alone the curious; eye to. p: 
mTOR Satan la 


E r eve | To * ene N 
- ** * * 1 ue „h * „ 4 % 3 — - * — 1 
> . as e 
> . 
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1 tos the manners and characters of 


SG ASST: 
| You remember the verſes, my lord, in our friend's 


Effay on Criticiſm , which was the work of his 
childhood almoſt ; but is ſuch a monument of good 


ſenſe and poetry as. no other, m bas 


and Sengca —— edel indi; own 2 


age, another title as ruſtic, and as little 


de It philoſo- 
phy, td of i fiel fel. uns dc 
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the making us better men, and better citizens. 
Thoſe ſtudies, which have no intention towards 
improving our moral characters, have no fin. 
to be ſtyled phildſophical. Quis 
Tut in his Offices, © qui n — 

< tradendis, philoſophum fe audeat dicere ?” What- 
ever political ſpeculations, inſtead of preparing us 
to be uſeful to fociety and to promote the bappi- 
neſs of mankind, are only ſyſtems for gratifying 
private ambition, and promoting, private intereſts 
at the public expenſe; all ſuch, I fay, deſerve to 
be burnt, and the authors of them to ſtarve, ie 
. 32 2 Jad. +6 to 
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LETTER v. 


1 Tbe 3 properly o called, 
| e in from the wreings of. mere 


n. Greek and Roman hiſtorians. 


* Some idea of a complete hiſtory 


IV. Finer cautions to be obſerved in this ſtudy, 
and the regulation of it according to the 
different profeſſions, and ſituations of men: 
above all, the uſe to be made of it (1) by 
divines, and (2) by thoſe who are called to 

Dr 


*... . 
a long interval has fince paſſed: ſo that the thread 
F bad then ſpun has flipt from me. I will try to 
recover it, and to purſue the taſk your lordſhip 
bas obliged me to continue. Beſides the 
of obeying your orders, it is likewiſe of ſome 
to myſelf, to recollet my thoughts, 
and reſume a ſtudy in which I was converſant form- 
erly. For nothing can be more true than that ſay- 
ing of SOLON reported by PLATO, though cenſured 
| enough in one of his wild 
*«* Affidue addifcens, ad fenium 


* venio. ” We nn 
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in the courſe of the longeſt life, will have always 
much to learn, and the wiſeſt and beſt much to 
improve. This rule will hold in the kno 
and improvement to be acquired by the ſtudy of 
hiſtory : and therefore even he who has gone to 
this ſchool in his youth, ſhould not neglect it in 
his age. I read in Livy, ſays MonTtacne, 
“ what another man does not, and PLUTarcuy 
& read there what I do not. ” Juſt ſo the fame man 


in praQtice,. but in the neareſt approaches to. which 
| perfection of our nature conſiſts; becauſe 
y approach of this kind readers man denar, 
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lead ourſelves and others fo private virtue, more 


eſſectually by a due obſervation of this order, than 
by any 4 ſublime refinements that peryer f 


Wanne i.e es A 
As the ſmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre mov'd, 2 circle ſtrait ſucceeds; 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads : 5 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 
tame been artoadrdacaony 


So ſings our friend Porz, my lord, and fo 1 
believe. So I ſhall prove too; if I miſtake not, 
in an epiſtle I am about to write to bim, in 
order to complete a fet that were writ fome years 


ago. 

e 
of hiſtory, has no time to loſe, becauſe he has 
little to live: a man of your lordſhip's age has no 
time to loſe, becauſe he has much to do. For 
different reaſons therefore the ſame rules will ſuit 
us. Neither of us muſt grope in the dark, neither 
ets maſt wanders the bk. 7 have dear;the 
An ne verba mihi daren- 
© tur; ne aliquid eſſe, in hac recondita antiquitatis 
© ſcientia, magni ac ſecreti boni judicaremus. If 
you take my word, you will throw none of your 
time away in the ſame manner: and I ſhall have 


3 


the leſs regret for that which I have miſpent; if 
I perſuade you to haſten down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as well 
as more authentic hiſtories of ages more modern. 
In the ſtudy of - theſe: we ſhall find many a 
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complete ſeries of events, preceded by a deduction 
of their immediate and remote cauſes, related in 
full extent, and accompanied with ſuch a 


their 
detail 
A back to the very 
„ make him a party to the councils, and an 
oe date white ene bf its Such draughts 
as theſe, either found in hiſtory or extracted by 
our own ap from it, and ſuch alone, are 
truly uſeful. Thus hiſtory becomes what ſhe 
ought to be, and what ſhe has been ſometimes 
called, © magiſtra vitz", the miſtreſs , like philoſo- 
phy, of human life. If ſhe is not this, ſhe is at beſt 
< auntia vetuſtatis,” the gazette of antiquity, or 

a dry regiſter of uſeleſs anecdotes. Sugrox ius 
rr to inquire of the gram- 
marians, qua mater Hecubæ? Quod Achillis 
© nomen inter virgines fuiſſet? Quid Syrenes 
© cantare fint ſolitz ?” SENECA mentions certain 
Greek authors, who examined very accurately, 
whether Auachron loved wine das. 4 women beſt, 
whether Sarrno was a common whore, with 
other points of equal importance: and I make no 
doubt but that a man, better acquainted than I 
have the honor to be with the learned perſons of 
our own country, might find ſome who have 
diſcovered ſeveral anecdotes the giant 
Ar ziox, concerning SaMOTHES the ſon of Barro; _ 
the grand-fon of Murr, and ing Baurus 
who led a colony into our iſland after the fiege of 
Troy, as the others re-peopled it after the deluge, 
c 


of circumſtances , and characters, as may 


a they were | true; and 


- _ eee ee Cee. nomads. - - 
* 
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of Egyptian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 


my ſenſe , becauſe of 
ent in wiſdom and 


negieck, to loſe the invaluable originals: for which 


reaſon I curſe ConsrawntTinE PORPHYROGENETES 


heartily as I do GxeGory. The fecogd are of 
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put what, they do know well together: they can» 
not ſee the working of the mine, but their induſtry 
collects the matter that is thrown out. It is the 
buſineſs, or. it ſhould be ſo, of others to ſeparate 
the pure ore from the dra, to ſtamp it into coin, 
and to enrich not encumber mankind. When 
there are none ſufficient to this taſk, there may be 
antiquaries, and there may be journaliſts or annal- 
iſts, but there are no hiſtorians. 1 
1 It is worth while to obſerve the progreſs. thas 
the Ramans and the Greeks made towards hiſtory. 


quaries , and fome attempts were made towards 
Ving of hiſtory. I call theſe firſt . hiſtorical 
productions attempts only or eſſays: and they 
were no more, neither the Romans nor 
among the Greeks. * Grect ipſi fic initio ſeripti- 
I tarunt ut noſter Caro, ut PicTor, ut Pio.” 
It is ANTONY, not the Triumvir, my , but 
his the famous orator, who ſays this 
in the ſecond book of Tir De oratore: he 
adds afterwards, Itaque qualis apud Gracos 
„ PannECYDRS, HeLLanicyus, ACUSILAUS, ali 
„que permulti, talis noſter Cato, et Picton; 

et Pis0. * I know that AyToxy ſpeaks here 
Arial of deſack of ſtyle and want of oratory. 


| 
| 
| 
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wanted materials. Fatngryves wit Sidi 


about IemGenta, and the feſtivals of Bacchus. 


 HeLtancvs was a poetical hiſtorian, and Acusi- 


E£avs plates of braſs. 
Prerort, who is called by Livy © cri 
* antiquiffimus, ” iſhed, I think, ſome ſhort 


annals of his own time. Neiker he der F 


could have fufficient materials for the hiſtory of 
Rome; nor Caro, 1 prefume, even for the 


2 
ages of Rome, for authentic hiſtory, have 


uſiſted much on certain annals, of which mention 


is made in the very place I have juſt now q 
* Ab- initio rerum ” fays the fame 
interlocutor, uſqque ad P. Mucrun pontificem 
* maximum, res omnes fingulorum annorum 
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by the Gauls : and Pruranen cites CLopans for 
che fame affertion, in the life of Numa PoMPLIUs. 
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hiſtory ** 

i te flo of ethics and politics. The 

— hke men, have Eick dy - 
f of that time 
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. la the climax. Open Heaoparua, 
„ Rucudent-alii ſpirantia mollivs aerz, 
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. celique meatus 1 
- Deferibent radio, 92 ay : | 
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death of Davavs; that is, — the cout of 


* Ms his Mie at 
ſketched? Rome afforded men that were equal to 
the taſk." Let the remains, the precious remains 
$SattusT, of Livy, and of Tacitus, witneſs 
this truth. When Tacitus , wrote, even the 


4 CY 


his own; every line of which out-weighs whole 


pages of ſuch a rhetor as FaMIANUS STRADA. 1 


the only: body of ancient biſtory 


8 of ſtudy.- Ie fails us indeed moſt at 


|"; where our 
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Dion Cassius and others, nay even PLUTARSH 
included; make us but poor amends for what is 
loſt of Livy. Among all the adventitious helps, by 
-which we endeavour to” ſupply this loſs in ſome 
{up and down in the works of 'TuLLy. His Ora- 
.tions particularly, and his Letters , contain many 
carried on againſt liberty, from CarIiI mas con- 
ſpiracy to Caxsar's. The ſtate of the government, 


conſtiraton and temper of the ſeveral partes, 
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wiſdom and of folly , of viowe cad of vice, will 
vst oniy be/undiſcoverable in them; but we muſt 
be very often unable to determine under which of 
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ſuſpicions 
| ef che full dar ab Brann, 
who had bon an actor, and a principal actor 
too, in many of the ſcenes that-Daviiy 'recites. 
Amann, ſecretary to this duke, nr 


Gaſcony, a little before his death; that be nh 
to him, that the duke confirmed the truth of the 
Darrations in it, and ſeemed only furpriſed by 
hat means the author could be ſo well informed 
dk the moſt ſecret councils ed winkves ef haſh 
times. aps os 
IV. I have faid enough on this head, and your 
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induſtry : and when be gives us 2 good 

of Peruvians 'or Mexicans , of Chinele or Tartats, 
of Moſcovites' or Negroes, we may blame him, 
But we muſt blame ourſelves much-more; if we 
do not make it a good leſſon of philoſophy. This 
| being the general uſe of hiſtory, it is not to be 
neglected. Every one may make it, Who is able to 
read and to reflect on what he reads: and every 
one who makes it will find in his degree, the 
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As to the choice of authors, who bave writ on 
" all heſe various. fabjedis, ſo much has been faid 
by learned men concerning all thoſe that deſerve 
attention, and their ſeveral characters are ſo well 
eſtabliſhed , that it would be a fort. of pedantic 
affectation to lead your lordſhip through ſo volu- 
minous, and at the fame time ſo eaſy, a detail. 
J paſs it over therefore in order to obſerve, that 
as ſoon as we have taken this general view of 
mankind, and of the courſe of human affairs in 
different. ages and dillerent, pans of the waeld, 
we ought to apply, and, the ſhortneſs of human 
life conſidered, to confine ourſelves almoſt entirely, 
in our ſtudy of hiſtory, to ſuch hiſtories as have 
an immediate relation to our profeflions, or to 
our rank and ſituation in the ſociety to which we 
belong. Let me inſtance in the profeſſion of di- 
„ AR ok nel —_—_ 
Ii] I have faid fo much concerning the ſhare 
which divines of all religions have taken in the 
corruption of hiſtory, that I ſhould have anathe- 
mas pronounced againſt me, no doubt, in the eaſt 
and the weſt, by the dairo, the muſti, and the 
* pope, if theſe letters were ſubmitted to eccleſiaſtical 

cenſure; for ſurely, my lord } the clergy have a 
deuer title, than the ſons of Apollo, to be called 

genus irritabile vatum. What would it be, if 
i went about to ſhow, how many of the chriſtian | 


yet this taſk would not be even to „ 
one. But as as 1, mean to ſpeak in this place of 
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ebriſtian di vines alone, ſo I mean to ſpeak of ſuch 
of them particularly as may be called divines with- 
out any ſneer; of ſuch of them, for ſome ſuch 1 
think there are, as believe themſelves, and wauld 
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lative to it, is incumbent on fuch reverend perſons 
as are here ſpoken of, on a double account: be- 
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text, and plaufibly defended by the ſame authority. 
Writers of the reformed religion have erected their 
| batteries againſt tradition, and the only difficulty 
they had to encounter in this enterpriſe lay in 
| levelling and pointing their cannon fo as to avoid 
demoliſhing in one common ruin, the traditions 
they retain, and thoſe they reject. Each fide has 
been employed to weaken the cauſe and explode 
the ſyſtem of his adverſary : and, whilſt they have 
to the root of Chriſtianity ; for thus men will be 
apt to reaſon upon what they have advanced. 
Ik the text has not that authenticity, clearneſs, 
© and preciſion which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh it 
| © as a divine and a certain rule of faith and 

* tice; and if the tradition of the church, from 
© the firſt ages of it till the days of LurꝝEA and 
* CALVIN, has been corrupted itſelf , and has 
© ſerved to corrupt the faith and practice of Chrif- 
© tians ; rr 


Sen, and the gas | 
* of hell have actually prevailed, in contradiction 
© to his promiſe, againſt the church. The beſt 
effect of this reaſoning, that can be hoped for, is, 
that men ſhould fall into theiſm, and to 
the firſt propofition : he muſt be worſe than an 
atheiſt who can affirm the laſt. The dilemma is 
terrible, my lord. Patty · zeal and private intereſt 
have formed it: the common intereſt of Chriſtianity | 
I 
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is deeply concerned to ſolve it. Now, I preſume, 
it can never be ſolved without a more accurate 
examination, not only of the Chriſtian, but of the 
jewiſh ſyſtem, than learned men have been hitherto 
impartial enough and ſagacious enough to take, 
or honeſt enough to communicate. Whilſt the 
authenticity and ſenſe of the text of the Bible re- * 
main as diſputable, and. whilſt the tradition of the 
church remains as problematical, to ſay no worſe, 
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rr 


ſeveral communions have made them appear to be; 
_ Chriſtianity may lean on the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
* in 
= — which e e 
conſcience by conviction, will be wanting. 
I had reafon therefore to produce divinity, as 
r 
ticular application to the ſtudy of ſome particular 
parts of hiſtory-: and fince I have faid ſo much 
on the ſubje& in my zeal for Chriſtianity , I will 
add this further. The reſurrection of letters was a 
fatal period; the Chriſtian ſyſtem has been attacked, 
and wounded too, very ſeverely ſince that time. 
The defence has been better made indeed by mo- 
dern divines, than it had been by ancient fathers 
methods of defence, and have; ahengdencd ſome 
— tay bo under\ great 
diſadvantages. Such are various facts. ; 
" JEDI. LLCSSECIES 


— 
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of Chriſtianity has been reſted very imprudently in 


more enlightened ages; becauſe the falſity of ſome, 


and the groſs improbability of others are ſo evident, 
that, inſtead of anſwering the purpoſe for which 
they were invented, they have rendered the whole 
tenor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and tradition preca- 
rious, ever ſince a ſtrict but juſt a . of 
the rules ;of criticiſm” has been made to them. I 
touch theſe chings lightly ; but if your lordſhip 
| „ you will find. reaſon perhaps 
3. that it is bigh time the clergy 
in all Chriſtian communions ſhould join their forces, 
and eſtabliſh thoſe hiſtorical facts, ITS 


| foundations of the whole ſyſtem, on, clear and 


unqueſtionable hiſtorical authority , ſuch as they 
require in all caſes of moment from others; reject 
candidly what cannot be thus eſtabliſhed; and 
purſue their inquiries in the ſame ſpirit of truth 


through all the ages of the church; without any 


regard to hiſtorians, fathers, or councils, more 
than they are ſtriclly entitled to on the fag of 
what they have tranfmitted to us, on theit own 


2 
- 
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extinct. But thoſe whom I mentioned above, 
thoſe who act for ſpiritual not temporal ends, 
and are defirous that men ſhould believe and prac- 


tiſe the doctrines of Chriſtianity, as well as 


go to 


church and pay tithes, will feel and own the 
weight 


ſuch confiderations as theſe; and agree, 
that, ho „the people have been, and may be 
ſtill anukd, yet Chriſtianity has been in decay 
ever iner the Ned of letters; and that it 


cannot be fupported as it was ſupported before 
that zra, nor by any other way than that which 
T , and which a due a ion to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, chronology, and criticiſm, would 
enable our divines to purſue, no doubt, with 
faccef, | = of N. 


11 inſtance, in other profeſſions, the 
men lie under of applying themſelves to 


hardly forbear 


certain parts of hiſtory, and 1 can 
doing; it in that of the law; in its nature the 
nobleſt and moſt beneficial to mankind, in it's 
abuſe and debaſernent the moſt ſordid and the — 
pernicious. A lawyer now is nothing more, 

ſpeak of ninety-nine in a bundred at leaſt, — 
ſome of TurLy's words, niſi leguleius quidam 
< cautus, et acutus preeco adtionum , cantor for- 
* mularum, auceps fyllabarum.” But there have 
been lawyers that were orators , philoſophers, 
Hiſtorians; there have been Bacons and Crtaren- 
Doxs, my lord. There, will be none ſuch any 
More, till, in ſome better age, true ambition or 
the love of fame 


men find leiſure and encouragement to prepare 


prevails over avarice; and till 


Teaſon of all laws: and they muſt trace the laws 
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themſelves for the exerciſe of this profeſſion, by 
climbing up to the © vantage ground,” ſo my 
lord Bacon calls it, of ſcience: inſtead of gro- 
veling all their lives below, in a mean but gainful 
application to all the little arts of chicane. Till 
this happen, the proſeſſion of the law will ſcarce 
deſerve to be ranked among the learned profeſſions: 
and whenever it happens, one of the vantage 
grounds, to which men muſt climb, is metaphy- 
ſical, and the other, hiſtorical knowledge. They 
muſt pry into the ſecret receſſes of the human 
oral world, that they may diſcover the abſtract 


of particular ſtates, eſpecially of their own, from 
the firſt rough ſketches to the more perfect 
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in Sr. Rxar's works, or ſome other French book, 
with a ridicule caſt on private men who make 
hiſtory a political ſtudy, or who apply themſelves 
in any manner to affairs of ſtate. But the reflection 
is too general. In governments ſo by 
their eonſtitution, that the will of the prince is 
not only the ſupreme but the ſole law, it is ſo 
far from being a duty that it may be dangerous, 
and muſt be impertinent in men, who are not 
called by the prince to the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, to concern themſelves about it, or to fit 
themſelves for it. The ſole vocation there is the 
favor of the court; and whatever, deſignation , 
Gop makes by the talents be beſtows, though it 
may ſerve, which it ſeldom ever does, to direct 
the choice of the prince, yet I preſume that it | 
cannot become a reaſon to particular men, or 

create a duty on them, to devote themſelves to 

the public ſervice. Look on the Turkiſh govern- 

ment. See. a fellow taken, from rowing in a 
— —— 
ſee him in veſted next day with all the power the 
3 | ſoldans took under the caliphs, or the mayors of 
=: the palace under the ſucceſſors of CLovis : fee a 
VH Whole empire governed by the -ignorance , inex» 
| perience, and arbitrary will of this tyrant , and 
| a-few other ſubordinate t „as ignorant and 
unenperieneed as himſelf. In France, indeed, though 
| ant abſolute: government,; things go a little better. 
Arts and ſciences are encouraged, and here and 
there an example | be found of a man Who 


r Ar rr 
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innumerable examples of men who have. arrived 
at the greateſt honors and the higheſt poſts hy ne 
other merit than that of affideoks — 
ances, or of ſkill in ſome deſpicable; putrite 
—— in training . for inſtance, 't6 
take regular flights like ha ws; and ſtoop at flies. 
The nobility of France, like the children of tribute 
among the ancient Saracens and modern Turks, 
are ſet apart for wars. They are bred w make 
love, to hunt, n if any of them 
ſhould acquire knowledge ſuperior to this / they 
would acquire that which might be prejudicial to 
themſelves; but could not become beneficial to 
their country. The affairs of ſtate are truſted to 
other hands. Some have riſca to them by drudging 
long in buſineſs :- ſome have been made'miniſters 
almoſt in the cradle; and the whole power of the 
| government has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life. There is a monarchy, an abſolute 
2 I mean that of China, whetein de 
tion of the government is carried on, 
uades t&e ination of thei pbiice, ever ſince the 
dominion” of the Tartars has been eſtabliſhe@; pay 
ſeveral claſſes of Mandarins , and according do- 
deliberation and advice of ſeveral orders of coun- 
cils: the admiſſion to which claſſes and orders 
depends on. the abilities of the candidates, as-their 
e re 
ſuch a government, it is neither impertinent nor 


ridiculous, in any of the ſubjects who are invned 
1 **—ͤ Ine ER 
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talents, to make the hiſtory of their own and of 
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member of that order-of men, N 


part of the ſupreme po A queens 

ſides: and your right to the ez erci 1 
belonging to this order not being yet opened, 
rr 
have a power and a different conſtitution. 
| but who s another third part of the ſupreme 
legiſlative authority, for as long a time as the com- 
miſſion or truſt delegated to them by, the people 
laſts. Free-men who are neither born to the firſt, 
nor elected to the laſt, have a right however to 
complain, to repreſent, to petition, and, I add, 
even to do more in caſes of the wimolt — 
For ſure there cannot be a greater abſurdity ,-than 
to affirm, that the people have a remedy in reſiſt- 
ance, when their prince attempts to enſlave them 
but that they have. none, when their repreſents | 
atives fell themſelves and them. 

The ſum of what I have been ſaying is, that, 
in free governments, the pyblic- ſervice- is not 
confined to thoſe. whom the prince appoints to 
F 
that there the care of the ſtate is the care of 
—— Wr 
ſtances of their ſituation; and that even thoſe 
| whom the prince appoints are not only anſwerable | 
to him, but like him, and before him, to the 
| nation, for their behaviour in their ſeveral poſts. 
It can never be impertinent nor ridiculous therefore 
in ſuch a country, whatever it might be in the 
abbot of ST. RgaL's, which was Savoy I think; 


/ 
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or in Peru, under the Incas, where, GakcitAssO 
DE La Ve fays, it was lawful for none but the 
nobility to ſtudy — for men of all degrees to 
inſtruct themſelves in thoſe affairs wherein they 
may be actors, or judges of thoſe that act, or 
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of ſome little uſe thus far, ſerve me no farther, 
and I have no books to conſult. No matter; I 
ſhall be able to explain my thoughts without 
their afliſtance , and leſs liable to be tedious. I 
bope to be as full and as exact on memory alone, 
as the manner in which I ſhall treat the ſubject 
requires me to be. 

I fiy then, that however ctoſely affairs are 
linked together in the progreſſion of governments, 
and how much ſoever events that follow are 
dependant on thoſe that precede, the whole con- 
nexion diminiſhes to fight as the chain lengthens; 
till at laſt it ſeems to be broken, and the links 
that are continued from that point bear no propor- 
tion nor any ſimilitude to the former. I would 
not be underſtood to ſpeak only of thoſe great 
changes, that are wrought by a concurrence of 
extraordinary events ; for inſtance the expulſion of 
one nation, the deſtruction of one government, 
and the eſtabliſhment of another : but even of 
thoſe that are wrought in the ſame governments 
and among the ſame people, flowly and almoſt 
imperceptibly, by the neceſſary effects of time, 
and flux condition of human affairs. When ſuch 
changes as theſe happen in ſeveral ſtates about 
the ſame time, and conſequently affect other ſtates 
by their vicinity, and by many different relations 
which they frequently bear to one another; then 
is one of thoſe 
ſpoken of is fo broken as to have little or no real 
or viſible connexion with that which we ſee con- 


tinue. A new fituation, different from the former, 


periods formed, at which the chain | 
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| begets new intereſts in the ſame proportion of 
difference; not in this or that particular ſtate alone, 
but in all thoſe that are concerned by vicinity or 
other relations, as I faid juſt now, in one general 
ſyſtem of policy. New intereſts beget new maxims 
of government, and new methods of conduct. 
Theſe, in their turns, beget new manners, new 
habits, new cuſtoms. The longer this new conſti- 
tution of affairs continues, the more will this 
difference increaſe: and although ſome analogy may 
remain long between what preceded and what 
ſucceeded ſuch a period, yet will this analogy 
ſoon become an object of mere curioſity , not of 
profitable inquiry. Such a period therefore is, in 
the true ſenſe of the words, an or an æra, 
a point of time at which you ſtop, or from which 
you reckon forward. I fay forward; becauſe we 
are not to ſtudy in the preſent caſe, as chronolo- 
gers compute, backward. Should we perſiſt to 
carry our reſearches much higher, and to puſh 
them even to ſome other period of the ſame kind, 
we ſhould miſemploy our time; the cauſes then 
laid having ſpent themſelves, the ſeries of effects 
derived from them being over, and our concern in 
both conſequently at an end. But a new ſyſtem of 
cauſes and effects, that ſubſiſts in our time, and 
whereof our conduct is to be a part, arifingat the 
laſt period, and all that paſſes in our time 
dependant on what has valſſed fince that period, 
or being immediately relative to it, we are ex- 
concerned to be well informed about all 


thoſe paſſages. To be entirely ignorant: about the 
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A view of the eccleſiaſtical government, of Europe 
from the — of the ſixteenth century. 


Obſerve then , my lord, chat 8 
of the throne was not attempted with 
ſucceſs till the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 
If you are curious to caſt your eyes back, you 
will find Ban ENe ERA in the eleventh, who was 
ſoon filenced; ARNOLDUS in the fre, who was 
ſoon ; VaLDO in the twelfth, and our 
WI1cKkLIFF in the fourteenth, as well as others 
perhaps whom I do not recollect. Sometimes the 
doctrines of the church were alone attacked; and 
ſometimes the doctrine, the diſcipline, and the 
uſurpations of the pope. But little fires, kindled 
in corners of a dark world, were ſoon ſtifled by 
that great abettor of Chriſtian unity, the hangman. 
When they ſpread and blazed out, as in the caſe 
of the Albigeois and of the Huflites, armies were 
raiſed to extinguiſh them by torrents. of blood ; 
and ſuch ſaints as Dominic, with the crucifix -in 
their hands, inſtigated the troops to the utmoſt 
barbarity. Your lordſhip will find that the church 
of Rome was maintained by ſuch charitable and 
ſalutary means, among others, till the period 
ſpoken of: and you will be curious, I am ure, 
to inquire how this period came to be more fatal 
to her than any former conjuncture. A multitude 
of circumſtances, which you will eaſily trace in 
the hiſtories of the fifteenth and fixteenth cen- 
- turies, to go no further back, concurred to bri 
about this great event: and a multitude of others 
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as eaſy to be traced, concurred to hinder the 
demolition from becoming total, and to prop the 
tottering fabric. Among theſe circumſtances , 
there is one leſs complicated and more obvious 
than others, which was of principal and univerſal 
influence. The art of printing had been invented 
about forty or fifty years before the period we 
fix: from that time, the reſurrection of letrers 
haſtened on a-pace; and at this period they had 
made great progreſs, and were cultivated with 
great application. MAaHunmerT the ſecond drove 
them out of the eaſt into the weſt; and the popes 
proved worſe politician than the muſties in this 
reſpect. NiCHOLas the fifth learning 
and learned men. $127vs the fourth was, if I 
miſtake not, a great collector of books at leaſt: 
and LEO the tenth was the patron of every art 
and ſcience. The magicians themſelves broke the 
charm by which they had bound mankind for ſo 
_ ages: and the adventure of that knight. 
, who, thinking himſelf happy in the arms 
2 celeſtial nympb, found that he was the mi- 
ſerable flave of an infernal hag, was in ſome ſort 
renewed. As ſoon as the means of acquiring and 
| ing information grew common, it is no 
wonder that a ſyſtem was unravelled, which 
could not have been woven with ſucceſs in any 
ages, but thoſe of groſs ignorance and credulous 
ſuperſtition. I might point out to your lordſhip 
many other immediate cauſes, ſome general like 
. and ſome lar, 
The great ſil, for inſtance, that ended in the 
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beginning of the fifteenth century, and in the 
council of Conſtance, had occaſioned prodigious 
ſcandal. Two or three vicars of CnRISsT, two 
or three infallible „ 
about the world at a time, furniſhed matter ot 
ridicule as well as ſcandal; and whilſt» they 
appealed , for ſo they did in effect, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one another, 
EL * | 


profuſions and ſcandalous exadions of Lzo the 
tenth; al theſe expe and chris, rr 5 
42 
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the ſole difference you will find between HRA 
the eighth and Francis the firſt, one of whom 
| ſeparated from the pope, as the other adhered to 
bim, is this: HER AV the eighth divided, with 
the ſeeular clergy and his people, the ſpoil of the 
pope, and his fatellites, the-monks: Faancis the 
. firſt divided, with the ' pope, - the. ſpoil of his 
. clergy, ſecular and regular, and of his people. 
Wich the fame impartial eye that your lordſhip 
_ the abuſes of religion, and the corruptions 
of the church as well as court of Rome, which 
| it on the reformation at this period; you 
will obſerve the characters and conduct of thoſe 
who began , who propagated, and who favored 
the reformation : and from your obſervation of 
theſe, as well as of the manner in 
which it was carried on at the fame time in various 
places , and of the want of concert, nay even of 
charity, among the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the ſeveral religions that unite in their 
| oppoſition: to the Roman, and yet hate one 
+ - another moſt heartily ; what to think of the 
ſeveral ſects that have fprouted , like ſuckers, from 
the ſame great roots; and what the true principles 
are of proteſtant eccleſiaſtical policy. This policy 
bad no being till Lurnax made his eſtabliſhment 
in Germany; till ZwmGL1vs began another in 
Swiſſerland, which Carvin carried on, and, like 
* AmERICUS Vesevcivs who followed CRHAISTO- 
-pwuex CoLumBus, robbe4 the firſt adventurer 
of bis honor; and till the reformation in our 


2 under EDWARD the fixth 
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and EL1ZaBETH._ Even popiſh eccleſiaſtical policy 


is no longer the ſame fince that era. His holineſs 


is. no longer at the head of the whole weſtern 
church: and to keep the part that adheres to him, 
he is obliged to looſen their chains, and to lighten 
his yoke. The ſpirit and pretenſions of his court 


are the ſame, pode” eee He governs by 


nt more, and by authority 
nd his briefs are in danger of 


negociates their acceptance before he gives them, 
governs in concert with his flock, and feeds his 


ſheep according to their humor and mtereſt. In- 
ſhort, his excommunications, that made the greateſt 


emperors tremble , are deſpiſed by the loweſt 
6 and the remain- 


ing attachment to him has been, from this era, 


rather a political expedient to preſerve an appear- 
ance of unity, than a principle of conſcience; 

whatever ſome bigotted princes may have thought, 
whatever ambitious prelates and hireling ſcribblers 
may have taught, and whatever a people, worked 
up to enthuſiaſm by fanatical preachers, may have 
acted. Proofs of this would be eaſy to draw, not 


only from the conduct of ſuch princes as PFERD. 
'NAND the firſt and Maximilian the ſecond, who 


could ſcarce be eſteemed papiſts though they con- 
tinued in the 's communion : but even 
perſecuted their 


that of princes who 
tubiec 


with 

ſaid, I think to ſhow your lordſhip how little 
need there is of going up higher than tho beginoing 
K 2 


1341 


being refuſed, explained away, or evaded, unleſs he 


great, violence. Enough has been 
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of the ſixteenth century in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
to acquire all the knowledge neceſſary at this time 
in eccleſiaſtical policy, or in civil policy as far as 
it is relative to this. Hiſtorical monuments of this 
ſort are in every man's hand, the facts are ſuffi 
ciently verified, and the entire ſcenes lie. open to 
our obſervation : even that ſcene of ſolemn refined 
| banter exhibited in the of Trent, impoſes 
on no man who reads PaOLO, as well as PaLLa- 
VICINI , and the letters of 'VaRGas. 


Adios 1 in. 
the beginning of the _ century. 


I. In FRANCE. 


A vexx little higher need we go, to obſerve 
thoſe great changes in the civil conſtitutions of the 
principal nations of Europe, in the partition of 
power among them, 22 


- whole ſyſtem of European policy, 
operated ſo ſtrongly for more than two centuries, 


and which operate ſtill. I will not affront: the 
memory of our HEN RV the ſeventh ſo much as to 
compare him to LxwIs the eleventh : and yet L 
perceive ſome reſemblance between them; which 
would perhaps appear greater, if PyiLie of Com- | 
mines had wrote the Hiſtory of HERR as well as 
that of Lewis; or if my lord Bacon had wrote 


| that of Lewis as weil as that of Henay. This 


prince came to the crown of England a-little be- 
fore. the eleſe of the fiſternth century: and Lewis 
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began his reign in France about twenty years 
ſooner. Theſe reigns make remarkable periods in 
the hiſtories of both nations. To reduce the power, 
privileges, and poſſeſſions of the nobility, and to 
increaſe the wealth and authority of the crown, 
Was the principal object of both. In this their 
ſucceſs was ſo great, that the conſtitutions of the 
two governments have had , fince that time, more 
reſemblance, in name and in form than in reality, 
to the conſtitutions that prevailed before. Lewis 
the eleventh was the firſt, ſay the Freneh, © qui 
mit les rois hors de page. The independency 
of the nobility had rendered the ftate of his pre- 
deceſſors very dependent, and their power pre- 
carious. They were the ſovereigns of great vaſſals; 
| powerfu}, that one of 


Lewis came to the crown, the En 
4 ne OR. by the 
poor character of HNA the fixth, the domeſtic 
troubles of his reign, and the defection of the 
houſe of Burgundy from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of CHarLs the ſeventh, who 
ſeems to have been neither a greater hero nor a 
greater politician than Henry the fixth; and even 
than by the vigor and union of the French nobt 
lity in his ſervice. After L8w1s came to the crown, 
EvwarD the fourth made a ſhow of carrying the 
war again into France; but he ſoon returned home, 
and your lordſhip will not be at a loſs to find 
much better 3 for his doing ſo, in the 
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allies, than thoſe which Pin of Commines 
draws from the artifice. of LEWIS, from his good 
cheer, and his penſions. Now from this time our 
Gon cn Frets. wwe is effect given up: 
and CHARLEs the bold, the laſt prince of the houſe 
of Burgundy , being killed, Lzwis had no vaſſal 
able to moleſt him. He re. united the dutchy of 
Burgundy and Artois to his crown, he acquired 


Provence by gift, and his ſon Britany by marriage: 


and thus France grew, in the courſe of a ſew 


complicated hiſtory of ſeveral Bans and ſeveral 
_ zntereſts ;. ſometimes concurring like members of 
the frune monarchy, and forties waning on 
one another. Since this period, the hiſtory of 
France is the hiſtory of one ſtate under a more 
uniform and orderly government; the hiſtory of 


a monarchy wherein the prince is poſſeſſor of ſome, 
as well as lord of all the. great fiefs: and, the 


| anthoruy of many tyrants centring in one, though 
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occaſions of theſe diſputes, and the authority and 


pretenſions of the vaſſals of the crown in former 


days, or the nature and occaſions of their diſputes 


with the prince and with one another, than there 


is between the ancient and the 


preſent 


peers of 


that any knowledge we can acquire about it, in 
little purpoſe in our ſtudy of the hiſtory that 
follows it, and to leſs 
to judge of what paſſes in the preſent age. The 


abroad: and they began to do ſo immediately; 
for CHARLES: the eighth, ſon and ſucceſſor of 


Lewis the eleventh, formed great deſigns of foreign 
conqueſts, r 
inability, by the levity of the nation, and by other 


cauſes. Lewis the twelfth and Francis the firſt, | 


but eſpecially Francis, meddled deep in the affairs 
 ef&::Europe: and though the ſuperior genius of 


FaRDINAND called the catholic, and the ſtar of 


CHARLES the fifth 


[againſt them, yet the 


r nouarct n ee fn 
their time. From whence we may date hkewiſe 
the rivalſhip of the houſe of France, for we may 
reckon that of Valois and that of Bourbon as one 


upon this occaſion, and the houſe of Auſtria; that 
, and that has coſt ſo much 


blood and ſo much treaſure in the courſe of it. 
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France. In a word, the conſtitution is ſo altered, 


purpoſe ſtill in aſſiſting us 


kings of France fince that time, more maſters at 
home, have been able to exert themſelves more 
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Though the power and influence of the nobility 
Tugk in the great change that began under HEART 


rons wars, and the hu 
that had laſted 
the Normans 
well - as 
Jawus' 
longer: 
pen 10 che ſpirit of our 


the ſeventh in England, as they did in that which 
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longer the free-booters we had been. Our nation 
maintained ber reputation in arms whenever the | 
public intereſt or the public authority required it; 
but war ceaſed to be, what it had been, our 

S The as 
of. among us. We became. 
8 manufacturers, and, merchants, and 
we emulated neighbouring nations in literature. 
It is from this time that we ought to ſtudy the 
hiſtory of our country, my lord, with the utmoſt - 
application. We are not much.concerned to know 
with critical accuracy what were the ancient forms 
of our „concerning which, however, 
there is little room for diſpute from the reign of 
Hzuyxr the third at leaſt; nor in ſhort the whole 
ſyſtem of our civil conſtitution before HExRV. the 
feventh, and of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution before 
e eighth. But he who has not ſtudied 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 


muſt yield the palm 
tainly to the Italians and to the French, and; I 
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part of the knowledge that every Engliſh miniſter” 
ewe ef repre per tin bay 
here ſpoken of is the leſs pardonable, becauſe 


| we have more, and more authentic, means of 


information concerning this, than concerning any 
other period. Anecdotes gnow to glut the curioſity 
of ſome perſons, and to filence all the captious 
cavils of others, will never be furniſhed by any 
portion of hiſtory; nor indeed can they according 
to the nature and (courſe of human affairs: but 
he who is content to read and obſerve, like a 
ſenator and a ſtateſman, will find in our own 
and in foreign hiſtorians as much information as 


he wants, concerning the affairs bf our iſland, 


her fortune at home and her conduct abroad, 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth. I. 
refer to foreign hiſtorians, as well as to our own , 
for this ſeries of our own hiſtory; not only 


becauſe it is reaſonable to ſee in what manner the 


kiſtorians of other countries have related the 
tranſactions wherein we have been concerned, 
and what judgment they have made of our 
conduct, domeſtic and foreign, but for another 
reaſon likewiſe. Our nation has furniſhed as ample 
and as important matter, good and bad, for 
hiſtory, as any nation under the ſun: and yet we 
in writing hiſtory- moſt -cer-- 


fear, even to the Germans. The .only two pieces 


col hiſtory we have, in any reſpe& to be compared 


with the ancient, are, the reign of Henky the 
ſeventh by my lord Bacon, and the Hiſtory of 
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dur civil war in the laſt century by your noble 


anceſtor my lord chancellor CLAREN DON. 
we have no general 


hiſtory to be compared with 
| ſome of other countries: neither have we, which 
 T lament much more, particular hiſtories, except 
the two I have mentioned, 'nor writers of memo- 
rials, . novcallefives GH s wad anecdotes; 
to vie m number or in merit with thoſe that 


GviccianDixn, Du Bz rar, „ Paoto, Davix A, 


through the whole period that I propoſe to your 


yet it is true likewiſe that we want no 


ſpeak of our domeſtic affairs: nor are our Engliſh 
writers for the moſt part of greater value when 
they ſpeak of foreign affairs. In this mutual defect, 
the writers of other countries are, I think, more 


foreign nations can boaſt; from Commrixes, 
Tavanus , and a multitude of ade. down 
lordſhip. But although this be true-to our ſhame; 
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deſective, fo they mutually ſupply each others 


defects. We muſt compare them therefore, make 


from both. If we proceed in this manner, we have 


an ample fund of hiſtory in our power, from whence 


to collect ſufficient authentic information ; and we 
ſt: grogees in this oxpaner , even with our own 
hiſtorians of different religions, ſes, and parties, 
| or run the riſk of being miſled by domeſtic 


NI. In Sram and the Empire. 


« Seam figured little in Europe til the latter par 


this, not only Spain took a. and grew 
into immenſe power; but, Dim 
and LABELLa being he 


uſe of our diſcernment, and draw our concluſions 


CEE /// 
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| choſen in the year one thouſand two hundred and = 


ſeventy, or about that time, the poverty and the 


| low eſtate of this prince, who had been marſhal} 


irons hw of Bohemia, was an induce» 
ment. to elect him. The diſorderly and lawleſs 
Nate of the empire made the princes of it in thoſe 
days unwilling to have a more powerful head. Bug 
a contrary maxim took place at this era: CHAR- 
LES the fifth and Fraxcis the firſt, the two moſt 


powerful princes of Europe, were the ſole candi- 
dates; for the elector of Saxony, who is ſaid to | 


have declined, was rather unable to ſtand in com- 
petition with them: and CHarLEs was chofen by 


the unanimous: ſuffrages of the electoral college if 


1 miſtake not. Another CHARLES, — the 
fourth, who was made emperor 
on te tide , ant adone 
one hundred and fifty years before, ſeems to 
me to have contributed doubly to eſtabliſh this 
maxim ; by the wiſe conſtitutions that he procured. 
to paſs, that united the empire in a more orderly 


form and better ſyſtem- of government; and by 


alienating the imperial revenues to ſuch a. degree, 


that they were no longer ſufficient to ſupport an 5 


emperor who. had not great revenues of his own. 


fſince, as: it had been often. before; and this family 
having large dominions in the empire, and larger 
pretenſtons, as well as dominions, out of it, the 
d ther ſtates of Europe, 

particulary. - _ 


The ſame maxim and other circumſtances have 
concurred to keep the empire 1n- this family ever. 


France, Spain and England: 


„% nnn Vi 


period in the affairs of Germany, than they were 
before it : and by conſequence the hiſtory of Ger- 
many, from the beginning of the ſixteenth: century, 
is of importance, and a neceſſary part of that 
c deſires to ac» 
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35 near a century later. But as ſoon as it was formed, 


nay even whilſt it was forming, theſe provinces, 
that were loſt to obſervation among the many that 
the dominions of Burgundy and Auſtria, 
became ſo conſiderable a part of the political 
ſyſtem of Europe, that their hiſtory muſt. be ſtu- 
CI re In WO TEC CEN 
this fyſlew. 

Soon after this ſtate had taken being, ods. .of 


2 more ancient original began to mingle in thoſs 
_ diſputes and wars, thoſe councils, negociations, and 
treaties, that are to be the principal objects of 
your lordſhip's application in the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
'That of the northern crowns deferves your atten- 
tion little, before the laſt century Till the election 
of FREDERIC the firſt to the crown of Denmark, 
and till that wonderful revolution which the firſt 
Gus ravus brought about in Sweden, it is 
more than a confuſed rhapſody of events, in which 
the great kingdoms and ſtates of Europe neither 
had any concern, nor took any part. From the 
time I have mentioned, the northern crowns have 
turned their counſels and their arms often ſouth- 
wards , and Sweden particularly, with prodigious 
effect. HOES SI DS. 4. 26 Swe FE PETIT 
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To what purpoſe ſhould I trouble your 


they are either ſuch} as have no relation to the 
knowledge you would acquire, hke that of the 


| Poles, the Muſcovites, or the Turks; or they are 
ſuch as, having an occaſional or a ſecondary rela-, 


tion to it, fall of courſe into your ſcheme; like 
the hiſtory of al for inſtance, which is ſometimes 
a part of that of France, ſometimes of that of 
Spain, and ſom 
thread of hiſtory, that you are to keep, is that of 
the nations who are and muſt always be concerned 
in the ſame ſcenes of action with your own. Theſe 
are the principal nations of the weſt. Things that 
have no immediate relation to your own country, 
or to them, are either too remote, or too minute, 
to employ much of your time: and their 
and your own is, for all your purpoſes, the whole 
| hiſtory of Europe. 
The two great powers, that of France and that 
of Auſtria, being formed, and a rivalſhip eſtabliſhed 
by conſequence between them; it began to be the 
intereſt of their neighbours to oppoſe the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt enterpriſing of the two, and to be the 
ally and friend of the weakeſt. From hence aroſe 
the notion of a balance of power in Europe, on 
the equal poize of which the ſafety and tranquillity 
of all muſt depend. To deſtroy the equality of this 
balance has been the aim of each of theſe rivals 
in his turn: and to hinder it from being deſtroyed, 
by preventing too much power from falling into one 


with the mention of hiſtories of other nations? 


— 


time of that of Germany. The 


of Entope, r 
Auſtria, through the whole period that began at 
the era we have fixed, and ſubſiſts at this hour. 
To make a careful and juſt obſervation, therefore, 

of the riſe and decline of theſe powers, in the two 
laſt centuries and in the preſent; of the projects 
- which their ambition formed; of the means they 
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Read this hiſtory as you would that of any ancient 
period; but ſtudy it afterwards, as it would not 
be worth your while to ſtudy the other; nay as 
you could not bave in your power the means of 
ſtudying the other, if the ſtudy was really worth 
your while. The former part of this period 
abounds in great hiſtorians: and the latter part is 
ſa modern, that even tradition is-authentic enough 
to ſupply the want of good hiſtory, if we are 
curious to inquire , and if we hearken to the 
nn 
as we read the dead: and he that does one will do 
the other. The whole period abounds in memorials, 
in collections of public acts and monuments of 
private letters, and of treaties. All theſe muſt come 
into your plan of ſtudy, my lord: many not to 
be read , but all to be conſulted and com- 
pared. They muſt not lead you, I think, to your 
inquiries, but your inquiries muſt lead you to 
them. By joining hiſtory and that which we call 
the materia hiſtorica m this manner, and 
by drawing your information from both , your 
lordſhip will acquire not only that knowledge, 
which many have mn fome degree, of the goa 
chat bave happened in Europe during this period, 
and of their immediate and obvious cauſes and 


conſequences; but your lordſhip will acquire a 
much ſuperior knowledge, and ſuch a one as very 


few men poſſeſs almoſt in any degree, a knowledge 
of the true political fyſtem of Europe during this 


time. You will fee it in — <a 
L 


in the government of our nation at home, and in 
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in the conſtitutions — the Bid 
'of countries, their national and true intereſts, the 
charadters and the religion of people, and vary 
a t circumſtances. You will trace it 
all its fluctuations , and obſerve how the objets 
vary ſeldom , but the means , according 
to the different characters of princes. and of thoſe 
who govern; the different abilities of thoſe who 
ſerve; the courle of accents, and > wakinade of 
other irregular and contingent circumſtances. 

| The particular periods into which the whole 
ſhould be divided, in my opinion, are theſe. 
1. From the fifteenth to the end of the fixteenth 
century. 2. From thence 'to the Fyrencan treaty. 
n t time. „ 

Tour lordſhip will find this diviſion as apt and 


as proper, we fe of 


| | The death of Queen * l 
| Gon of king Jans the firſt, -made a vaſt alteration 


her conduct abroad, about the end of the firſt of 
| theſe periods. The wars that religion occaſioned, and 
+ ambition fomented in France, through the reigns 
of Francis the ſecond, CHARLES the ninth, Henuy 
che third, and a part of Hunky the fourth, ended: 
great prince, about the ſame time. PIII che 
| ſecond of Spain marks this period likewiſe hy Btis 
. and by the exhauſted condition in which 
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he left the monarchy he governed: which took 
the lead no longer in diſturbing the peace of 
mankind, but acted a ſecond part in abetting the 
bigotry and ambition of FERDINAND the ſecond 
and the third. The thirty years war that devaſted 
Germany did not begin till- the eighteenth year 
of the ſeventeenth century, but the ſeeds of it were 
ſowing ſome time before, and even at the end of 
the fixteenth. FerDINAND the firſt and Maxim 
Liax had ſhown much lenity and moderation in 
the diſputes and troubles that aroſe on account of 
religion. Under RovoLemxvs and MaTtTHIas, as 

the ſucceſſion of their couſin FexpinanD — 


to ſparkle: and if the war did not begin with this 
century, the preparation for it, and the expectatior 
'of it did. 

The ſecond period 
hundred and ſixty, the year of the reſtoration of 
CHarLEs the ſecond to the throne of 
F 
CrxOMWELL $ uſurpation had produced, were over; 
and therefore a remarkable point of time, with 


reſpect to our country. It is no leſs remarkable 


-with reſpect to Germany, Spain, and France. 
As to C y ; the ambitious projects of the 
German branch of Auſtria had been de- 
feared, the peace of the empire had been reſtored, 
and almoſt a new conſtitution formed, or. an old 
one revived, by the treaties of Weſiphalia ; , nay 
"the iequzial eagie was por. cnly -falles, but her 
wings were clipped. | 


Fs 


ed, the fires that were covered began to ſmoke and 


ds es bo 
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As to Spain; the Spaniſh branch was fallen as 
low twelve years afterwards, that is, in the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and fixty. PIII the 
ſecond left his ſucceſſors a ruined monarchy. He 
left them ſomething worſe; he left them his exam- 
ple and his principles of government, founded in 
ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all 
the of ſtate. I have read ſomewhere or 
other, the the war of the Low Counmics ane 
coſt him, by his own confeſſion, five hundred and 
fixty-four millions, a prodigious ſum in hat ſpecies 
foever he reckoned. Pu the third and PHI 
of government, at home and abroad. At home, 


there was much form, but no good order, no 
economy, nor wiſdom of policy in the ſtate. The 
and that 


| church continued to devour the ſtate, 


„ 
ous colonies that Spain Weſt⸗ 
Indies: for your jordfhip win find that Pn 
the third drove more than nine hundred thouſand 
Moriſcoes out of his dominions by one edit, with 


unable to ſucceed, they opened a new fluice to let 
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| out the little life and vigor that remained in their 
= | hy. Pl i the ſecond is ſaid to have been 
piqued againſt his uncle FeRDiNano, for refuſing 
to yield the empire to him on the abdication of 
CHARLES the fifth. EDN, CRM 2? 


ET —— — 


: FERDINAND and MaAx1MI Ian, 
offspring of r * 
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iged at laſt to 

to his inclination , to that of his people, 
to the intereſt of Spain, and to that of all Europe, 
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As to France; this zra of the entire fall of the 
Spaniſh power 1s likewiſe that from which we 
may reckon - that France grew as formidable, as 
we have ſeen her, to her neighbours, in power 
and pretenſions. Hunny the fourth meditated great 
deſigns, and prepared to act a great part in Europe, 
in the very beginning of this period, when Ra- 


VAILLAC ſtabbed him. His defigns died with him, 


and are rather gueſſed at than known ; for ſurely 


thoſe which his hiſtorian PsxerixE and the com- 


piler of SULLY's memorials aſcribe to him, of a 
Chriſtian commonwealth, divided into fifteen ſtates, 
and of a ſenate to decide all differences, and to 


| maintain this new conſtitution of Europe, are too 
| Chimerical to have been really his: but his general 


deſign of abaſing the houſe of Auſtria, and eſtab- 
Eſhing the ſuperior power in that of Bourbon, 
was taken up, about twenty years after his death, 
by RicHeLieV, and was 


by the treaties of Weſtphalia 
treaty : that is, at the end of 


end , 
of it, I know not : but this I know, that the 
great events and revolutions, which have happen- 
ed in the courſe of it, intereſt us till more nearly 


nl wh. comin wt wad the cad 


than thoſe of 


Mazanm with ſo much ability and ſucceſs, his 


"Ws he ed 1 


nne e 
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whether my memory would enable me to do it 
with exactneſs enough: and 1 ſaw that, if I was 
able to do it, the deduction would be 223 
ably long. Something of this kind however it may 
de reaſonable to 
period: which may hereafter occaſion a further 
trouble to your lordſhip. 


But to give you ſome breathing - 8 | 


polipoae it at preſent, and am in the mean while, 


Your, Kc. 


attempt, in ſpeaking of the laſt 


— Cm —̃ — 2 ? . — 
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LETTER VII. 


A ſketch of the ſtate and hiſtory of Europe from 
the Pyrenean treaty in one thouſand fix bundred 
and fifty-nine, to the year one thouſand fix 
2 


nnn 
period of modern hiſtory: is, that as the ambition 
of CHaRLEs the fifth, who united the whole for- 
midable power of Auſtria in himſelf, and the reſtleſs 
temper, the cruelty, and bigotry of PfIIn the 
ſecond, were principally objects of the attention 
aud ſolicitude of the councils of „in the 
firſt of theſe periods; and as the ambition of Fer- 
DINAND the ſecond, and the third, who aimed at 
nothing leſs than ing the proteſtant intereſt, 
and under that pretence ſubduing the liberties of 
Germany, were objects of the ſame kind in the 
ſecond: ſo an oppoſition to the growing power of 
Erance, or to ſpeak more properly, to the exorbitant 
ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, has been the 
principal affair of Europe, during the greateſt part 
of the preſent period. The defign of aſpiring to 
univerſal monarchy was imputed to CyarLEs the 
_ fifth, as ſoon as he began to give proofs of his 
capacity. The ſame defign was im- 
to Lewis the fourteenth, as ſoon as be 
to feel his own ſtrength, and the weakneſs 
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of his neighbours. Neither of theſe Was 
induced, i 
or the apprehenſions of his adverſaries, to entertain 
ſo chimerical a deſign as this would have been, 
even in that falſe ſenſe wherein the word univerſal 
is ſo often underſtood: and I miſtake very much 
if either of them was of a character, or in circum» 

ſtances, to undertake it. Both of them had ſtrong 

defires to raiſe their families higher, and to extend 
their dominions farther ; but neither of them had 

that bold and adventurous ambition which makes . 
a conqueror and a hero. Theſe 
however were given wiſely, and when uſclally. 


. 


— be bod how his ficſt ſetting out a rival 
and an enemy in Faaxcis the firſt, who did nog 
maintain his cauſe * in forma pauperis, if I may 
6— PLIEIENT en CINE 
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of Auſtria ſue, in our days, for dominion at the 
gate of every palace in Europe. Francis the firſt 
was the principal in his own quarrels, paid his 
own armies, fought his own battles; and though 
his valor alone did not hinder CHarLEs the fifth 
from ſubduing all Europe, as BAYLE, a better 
philologer than politician, ſomewhere aſſerts, but 
a multitude of other circumſtances eaſily to be 
traced in hiſtory; yet he contributed by his vic- 
tories, and even by his defeats, to waſte the ſtrength 
and check the courſe of that growing power. Lewis 
the fourteenth had no rival of this kind in the houſe 


productive 
F all the reſt, in the conduct of RicyELieu and 
AZARIN. RICHELIEU formed the great deſign, 
the foundations; Mazakin purſued the 
and raiſed the ie: If I do not 
„there are few 
. lordſhip's attention 


ets. and Sine of Runorn © it 


that concerning the Valteline, and that concerning 
the ſucceſſion of Mantua; without engaging ſo 
as to divert him from another great object 


of * policy, ſubduing Rochelle and diſarming 


the Huguenots. You will obſerve how he turned 
himſelf, after this was done, to ſtop the progreſs of 
FeRDINAND in Germany. Whilſt Spain fomented dif- 
contents at the court and diſorders in the kingdom 
of France, by all poſlible means, even by taking 
engagements with the duke of Roman, and for 
ſupporting the proteſtants; RicYgLIev abetted the 
ſame intereſt in Germany againſt FexDINAaND; and 
in the Low Countries againſt Spain. The emperor 
was become almoſt the maſter in Germany. Curis- 
Tian the fourth, king of Denmark, had been at 
the head of a Ege, wherein the United Provin- 
ces, Sweden, and Lower Saxony entered, to op- 
pole his progreſs: but CHRISTIAN had been defeated 
by TipiLy and Valsrzm, and obliged to con- 
clude a treaty at Lubec, where FexDINane gave 
him the law. It was then that GusTavus ApborL- 
PHYS, with whom RIicuELItEu made an alliance, 
entered into this war, and ſoon turned the fortune 
of it. The French miniſter had not yet engaged 
his maſter openly in the war; but when the Dutch 
grew impatient , and threatened to renew their truce 
with Spain, unleſs France declared; _———— 
of SWEDEN was killed, and the battle of N 
lingen loſt; when Saxony had turned again 
fide of the emperor, 


— 
and Brandenburgh and ſo 
many others had followed this example , that 
Helſe moſt aloe faded in desi, 
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by engaging ſo late: that 
of coming freſh into the quarrel againſt a wearied 
and almoſt exhauſted enemy; and that of yielding to 


Let. 7, and State of Euxoes. —_— 


was declared. France, you ſee, appeared the 
common friend of h , the defender of it in 
| the Low Countries againſt the king of SPAIN, and 


um reaped what RiCHELIEU bad 
demands that France made for 

were very great; but the conju was 
re No 
gure co | at the 


5 ed famed cham in this 
determination. Whilſt Sweden ſeemed concerned 
for the intereſt alone, and ſhowed no 
other regard, as ſhe had no other alliance; France 
affected to be impartial alike to the proteſtant and 
to the papiſt, and to have no intereſt at heart but 
the common intereſt of the Germanic body. Her 
demands were exceflive, but they were to be 

out of the emperors patrimo- 
nial dominions. It had been the art of her 
miniſters to eſtabliſh this general maxim on many 
particular experiences, that the grandeur of France 
322 and would be a conſtant ſecurity to 


mr 


Af 
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aſs 


the rights and liberties of the em pire againſt the 
emperor: and it is no wonder therefore, this 
maxim 


prevailing, injuries, . reſentments, 'and 
jealouſies being freſh on one fide, and ſervices, 
obligations, „ that the 
Germans were not unwilling France ſhould extend 
Her empire on this fide of the Rhine, whilſt 
ee 
Theſe treaties, and the immenſe credit and influ- 
ence that France had acquired by them in the 
empire, put it out of the power of one branch of 
the houle of Auſtria to return the obligations of 
aſſiſtance to the other, in the war that continued 
_ between France and Spain, till the Pyrenean 
treaty. By this treaty the ſuperiority of the houſe 
of Bourbon over the houſe of Auſtria was not 
only completed and confirmed, but the great 
defign of uniting the Spaniſh and the French 
monarchies under the former was laid. qr 
chinge of the luſbmer of puwir i= Hwcege, and 
by the proſpect of one much greater and more 
fatal. Before I deſcend into the particulars I intend 
to mention, of the courſe of affairs, and of the 
political conduct of the great powers of Europe 
in this third period; give me leave to caſt my 
eee The reflection 
L r - Apts. cmd _ 
leads to all that is to follow. 

Munſter with Spain, who 1 4 
— EY WESEIEEN> 
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wealth. The French, who had been, after our 
EL1ZABETH, their principal ſupport , reproached 
them ſeverely tr "is. bees af They 
excuſed themſelves in the beſt manner, and by 
the beſt reaſons, they could. All chis your 
ip will find in the monuments of that 
time. But I think it not improbable that they 
had a motive you will not find there, and 
which it was not proper to give as a reaſon or 
excuſe to the French. Might not the wiſe men 


amongſt them conſider even then, beſides the im- 


mediate advantages that accrued by this treaty to 
their commonwealth , that the imperial power was 
fallen; that the power of Spain was vaſtly reduced; 
that the. houſe of Auſtria was nothing more than 
the ſhadow of a great name, and that the houſe of 
Bourbon was advancing , by large ſtrides, to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as formidable 
as that of the other family had been in the hands 
of CyarLes the fifth, of Pflilir the ſecond, and 
lately of the two FerpinanDs? Might they not 
' foreſee, even then, what happened in the courſe 
| of very few years, when they were obliged, for 
their own fecurky , to ali their old enemies the 
their old friends the French? I 


think they might. Our CHaRLEs the firſt was no 


great politician, and yet he ſeemed to diſcern that 
the balance of power was turning in favor of 
France, ſome years before the treaties of Weſtpha- 


| ba. Herefuſedto be neuter, and threatened to take 


part with Spain, if the French purſued the deſign 


. — 29. * 
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to a concert taken between them and the Dutch, 


and in purſuance of a; treaty for dividing the 
Spaniſh Low Countries, which RIichELIIZU had 
| CrROMWELL either did not diſcern 
this turn of the balance of power, long afterwards 
when it was much more viſible; or, diſcerning it, 
he was induced by reaſons of private 1atereſt to 


act againſt the general intereſt of Europe. Crxom- 


WELL joined with France againſt Spain, and 
though he got Jamaica and Dunkirk , he drove 
the d into a neceſlity of making a peace 
with France, that has diſturbed the peace of the 
world almoſt fourſcore years, and the conſequences 
of which have wel-nigh beggared in our times the 
nation he enſlaved in his. There is a tradition, I 
have heard it from perſons who lived in thoſe 
days, and I believe it came from TwurLOE, that 
CroMWELL was in treaty with Spain, and ready 
to turn his arms againſt France when he died. If 
that fact was certain, as little as I honor his memo- 
» I ſhould have ſome regret that he died ſo 
fore. But whatever his intentions wee, we muſt 


charge the Pyrenean treaty , and the fatal conſe- 
of it in great meaſure to his account. The 


- Spaniards abhorred the thought of marrying their 
Infanta to Lewis the fourteenth. It was on this 


point that they broke the negociation Lionne had 
begun: and your lordſhip will perceive, that if 
they reſumed it afterwards, and offered the mar- 


riage they had before rejected, CromwerLrL's league 


with France was a principal inducement to this 
alteration of their reſolutions. 


The 
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The preciſe point at which the ſcales of power 
turn like that of the ſolſtice in either tropic, is 
imperceptible to common obſervation: and, in one 
caſe as in the other, ſome progreſs muſt be made 
in the new direction, before the change is perceiv - 
ed. They who are in the ſinking ſcale, for in the 
political balance of power, unlike to all. others, 
the ſcale that is empty ſinks, and that which is 
full riſes; they who ate in the ſinking ſcale, do 


frme 3 They continue to dread a power 
no longer able to hurt them, or they continue to 
have no apprehenſions of a power that grows 

Spain verified the firſt ob- 


| and poor, „ ſhe 
herſelf a match for France. France 
the ſecond obſervation at the beginni 
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in both it's parts, through the whole courſe of 
this perxod. ; 
When Lewis the fourteenth took the admi- 


' iſtration of affairs into his own hands, about 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and fixty, be 


was in the prime of his age, and had, what 


princes ſeldom have, the advantages of youth and 


thoſe of experience together. Their education is 
generally bad; for which reaſon royal birth, that 
gives a right to the throne among other people, 
gave an abſolute excluſion from it among the 


Mammelukes. His was, in all reſpects, except one, 


as bad as that of other princes. He jeſted ſome- 


6 


defects in his character, owing to his education, 
which he did not ſee. But Mazäakix had initiat- 
ed him betimes into the myſteries of his policy. 
He had ſeen a great part of thoſe foundations laid, 
on which he was to raiſe the fabric of his future 
grandeur: and as MAZARIN finiſhed the work that 
R1CHELIEVU began, he had the leſſons of one, and 
the examples of both, to inſtruct him. He 
er 
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ariſe leſs from the temper of the body, and is 
therefore called courage of the mind. He had them 
both mot certainly, and I could prodfce unqueE 
tionable anecdotes in proof. He was, in one word, 
much ſuperior to, any prince with whom he had 
to do, when he began to govern. He was ſur- 
rounded with great captains bred in former wars, 
and with great miniſters bred in the ſame ſchool. 
as himſelf. They who had worked under Mazakin, 
worked on the ſame plan under him; and as they 
had the advantage of genius and experience over 
moſt of the miniſters of other countries, fo they 
had another advantage over thoſe who were equal 
or to them: the advantage of ſerving a 
maſter whoſe abſolute power was eſtabliſhed; and 
the advantage of a ſituation wherein they might 
exert their whole capacity without contradiction ; 


over that, for inſtance, wherein your lordſhip's 


great grand - father was placed, at the ſame time, 
1 E. and Jonx os Wrr in Holland. Among 
theſe miniſters, Coĩ xx r muſt be mentioned par- 
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domeſtic quiet is preſerved and any tolerable admi- 
niſtration of government prevails, ſhe muſt grow 
rich at the expenſe of thoſe who trade, and 
even of thoſe who do not open a trade, with her. 
Her baubles, her modes, the follies and extra- 
vagancies of her luxury, coſt England, about the 
time we are ſpeaking of, little leſs than eight 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a year, and other 
nations in their proportions. ColLstRrT made the 
moſt of all theſe advantageous circumſtances, and 
whillt he filled the national ſpunge, he taught his 
ſucceſſors how to ſqueeze it; a ſecret that he 
repented having diſcovered, Bc ſay, when he 
faw the immenſe ſums that were neceſſary to 
ſupply the growing magnificence of his maſter. - 
This was the character of LEwis the fourteenth, 
and this was the ſtate of his kingdom at the begin- 
ning of the preſent period. If his power was great, 
his pretentions were ſtill greater. He had renounced, 
and, the Infanta with his conſent had renounced, 
all right to the ſucceſſion of Spain, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms that the precaution of the councils of Madrid 
could contrive. No matter; he conſented to theſe 
renunciations , but your lordſhip will find by the 
letters of Mazanin, and by other memorials, that 
be acted on the contrary principle, from the firſt, 
which he avowed ſoon lords Such a power, 
apd ſuch ons, ſhould have given, one 
would think, an immediate alarm to the reſt of 
Europe. PH1L1P the fourth was broken and decayed; 
like the monarchy he governed. One of his ſons 
died, as | remember, during the negociations that 
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preceded the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty : and the ſurvivor, who was CyarLss the 
ſecond, rather languiſhed, than lived, from the 
cradle to the grave. So dangerous a contingency, 
therefore, as the union df the two monarchies of 
France and Spain, being in. view forty years toge- 
ther; one would imagine that the principal powers 
of Europe had the means of preventing it conſtantly 
in view during the fame time. But it was other- 
wiſe. France acted very ſyſtematically from the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and fixty, to the 
death of king CHaRLEs the ſecond of Spain. She 
never loſt ſight of her great object, the ſucceſſion 
to the whole Spaniſh monareby ; and ſhe accepted 
the will of the king of Sram in favor of the 
duke of Awzou. As ſhe never loſt fight of her 
great object during this time, ſo ſhe loſt no op- 
portunity of increaſing her power, while ſhe 
waited for that of ſucceeding in her pretenſions. 
The two branches of Auſtria were in no condi- 
tion of making a conſiderable oppoſition to ker 
defigns and attempts. Holland, who of all other 
powers was the moſt concerned to oppoſe them, 

was at that time under two influences that hindered 
her from purſuing her true intereſt. Her true 
intereſt was to have uſed her utmoſt endeayours 
to unite cloſely and intimately with England on 
the reſtoration of king CuarLes. She did the 
very contrary. ' Jon De WIr, at the head of 
the Ebuveſtein faction, governed. The intereſt 
of his party was to keep the houſe of Orange 
down; he icourted therefore the friendflup - of 
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Ii France, and | neglected that of England. The 
if alliance between our nation and the Dutch was 
| renewed, I think, in one thouſand fix hundred 
| and fixty-two; but the latter had made a defenſive 
[| league with France a little before, on the ſuppoſi- 
| tion principally of a war with England. The war 
1 became inevitable very ſoon. . CRoMweELL had 
1 chaſtiſed them for their tions in trade, and 
Vi but he had not cured them. The ſame ſpirit con- 
tinued in the Dutch, the ſame reſentments in the 
[ih Engliſh ; and the pique of merchants became the 
0 ique of nations. France entered into the war on 
| the fide of Holland; but the little aſſiſtance ſhe 


| gave the Dutch ſhowed plainly enough chat her 


ij 

Wi 

ji intention was to make theſe two powers 

4 their ſtrength againſt one another, whilſt ſhe extend- 

lil ed her conqueſts in the Spaniſh Low Countries. 

[ Her invaſion of theſe proyinces obliged Ds Wir 

1 to change his conduct. Hitherto he had been 
| attached to France in the cloſeſt manner, had 
lj led his republic ta ſerve all the purpoſes. of France, 

= and had renewed with the marſhal D'EsrTraves a 


| 

| project of dividing the Spaniſh Netherlands between 
| France. and Holland , that had been taken up for- 
| merly , when RicugLIEU made uſe of it to flatter 


their ambition, and to engage them to prolong 
the War againſt Spain.” A projet not unlike to 


l : a by 
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of ambition, into which they had entered with 


more reaſonable and more moderate views. 

As the private intereſts of the two DR Wirst 
hindered that commonwealth from being on her 
guard, as early as ſhe ought to have been, againſt 
France; ſo the miſtaken policy of the court of 
England, and the ſhort views, and the profuſe 
temper of the prince who governed, gave great 
advantages to LEw1s the fourteenth in the purſuis 
of his deſigns. He bought Dunkirk : and your 
lordſhip knows how great a clamor was raiſed on 
that occaſion againſt your noble anceſtor; as if he 
alone had been anfwerable for the meaſure, and his 
Intereſt had been concerned in it. I have heard 'our 
late friend, Mr, GeorGE CLARE, quote a witneſs, 
who was quite unexceptionable, but I cannot recal 
his name at preſent, who, many years after all 
theſe tranſactions, and the death of my lord CLa- 
RENDON, affirmed, that the earl of SanDwicu 
had owned to him, that, he himſelf gave his opi- 
nion, among many others, officers, and miniſters, 
for felling Dunkirk. Their reaſons could not be 
good, I preſume to fay; but ſeveral, that might 
be plauſible at that time, we cobly gain.” A 
prince like king CHarLEs, who would have made 
as many bad bargains as any young ſpendthrift, 
for money, finding himſelf thus backed, we may 
aſſure ourſelves, was peremptorily determined to 
ſell: and whatever your great-grand-father's opiniog 
was, this I am able to pronounce upon my own 
experience, that his treaty for the fale is no proof 
„% Whes the reſolution af 
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might have been induced to take this reſolution 
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felling was once taken, to whom could the ſale ba 
made? To the Dutch ? No. This meaſure would 
have been at leaſt as impolitic, and, in that mo- 
ment; perhaps more odious than the other. To the 
Spaniards ? They were unable to buy : and, as - 


low as their power was ſunk, the principle of 


oppoſing it ſtill prevailed. I have ſometimes 
thought that the Spaniards, who were forced to 
make peace with Portugal, and to renounce all 
claim to that crown, four or five years afterwards; 


then, if the regaining Dunkirk without any 
x had been a condition propoſed to them ; 
and that the Portugueſe, who, notwithſtanding 


their alliance with England and the indirect ſuc- 


cours that France afforded them, were little able, 


alter the treaty eſpecially, to ſupport a war againſt 


Spain, might have been induced to pay the price 
of Dunkirk, for ſo great an advantage as imme- 
diate peace with Spain, and the extinction of all 
foreign pretences on their crown. But this ſpecu- 
lation concerning events fo long ago paſſed is not 
much to the purpoſe here. I proceed therefore to 
obſerve, that notwithſtanding the ſale of Dunkirk, 
and the ſecret leanings of our court to that of 
France, yet England” was firſt to take the alarm, 
when LEWIS the fourteenth invaded the Spaniſh 
Netherlands in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty- 
ſeven: and the triple alliance was the work of an 
Engliſh miniſter. It was time to take this alarm; 
for from the moment that the king of France 
claimed a right to the county 2 the 


to 2 
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dutchy of Brabant, and other portions of the Low 
Countries as devolved on his queen by the death 
of her father PH1L1e the fourth, he pulled off the 
maſk entirely. Volumes were written to eſtabliſh, 
and to refute this ſuppoſed right. Your lordſhip 
po doubt will look into a contr that has 
employed fo many pens and ſo many ſwords; and 
I believe you will think it was ſufficiently bold in 
the French, to argue from cuſtoms, that regulated 
the courſe of private ſucceſſions in certain provin- 
ces, to a right of ſucceeding to the ſovereignty 
of thoſe provinces; and to aſſert the diviſibility of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, with the ſame breath with 
which they aſſerted the indiviſibility of their own; 
although the proofs in one caſe were juſt as good 
as the proofs in the other, and the fundamental 
law of indiviſibility was at leaſt as good a law in 
Spain, as either this or the Salique law was in France. 
But however proper it might be for the French and 
Auſtrian pens to enter into long diſcuſſions, and 
ppeal, on this great occaſion, to the reſt of 
Europe; the reſt of Europe had a ſhort objection to 
make to the plea of France, which no ſophiſms, 
no quirks of law, could evade. Spain accepted the 
renunciations as a real ſecurity : France gave 

as ſuch to Spain, and in effect to the reſt of 

If they had not been thus given, and thus taken, 
the Spaniards would not have married their Infanta 
to the king of France, whatever diſtreſs they 
might have endured by the prolongation of the 
war. Theſe renunciations were renunciations of all 


rights whatſoever to the whole Spaniſh monarchy, 
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and to every part of it. The provinces claimed by 


France at this time were parts of it. To claim 


them, was therefore to claim the whole; for if 

the renunciations were no bar to the rights accruing 
to Mary THERESA on the death of her father 
PH1L1P the fourth, neither could they be any to 
the rights that would accrue to her and her chil 
dren, on the death of her brother CyaxLss the 
ſecond : an unhealthful youth, and who at this 
inſtant was in immediate danger of dying; for to 
all the complicated diſtempers he brought into the 
world with him, the ſmallpox was added. Your | 
lordſhip ſees how the fatal c of uniting 
the two monarchies of France and Spain ſtared 
mankind in the face; and yet nothing, that I can 
remember, was done to prevent it : not fo much 
as a guaranty given, or a declaration made to aſſert 
the validity of theſe renunciations, and for fecuring 
the effect of them. The triple alliance indeed ſtop- 
ped the p ——— es arms, and produced 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, But England, Swe- 
den, and Holland, the contracting powers in this 
alliance, ſeemed to look, and probably did look, 
no farther. France kept a great and. important part 
of what ſhe had ſurpriſed or raviſhed, or pur. 
chaſed ; for we cannot ſay with any propriety that 
ſhe conquered : and the Spaniards were obliged to 
ſet all they faved to the account of. gain. The 
German branch of Auſtria had been reduced very 
low in power and in credit under FERDINAND the 
third, by the treaties of We 


ſtphalia, as I have 
faid already. Lewis the fourteenth maintained, 
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during many years, the influence theſe treaties had 


given him among the princes and ſtates of the 


empire. The famous capitulation made at Frankfort: 
on the election of LEOPOLD, who ſucceeded Fen- - 


DINAND about the year one thouſand fix hundred 


and fifty · ſeven, was encouraged by the intrigues. 
of France : and the power of France was. looked 
upon as the ſole power that could ratify and fecure 
effectually the. obſervation of the conditions then 
made, The league of the Rhine was not renewed 
I believe after the year one thouſand fix hundred 
and fixty- fix; but though this league was not, 
renewed , yet ſome of thele princes and ſtates, 
continued in their old engagement with France: 
occaſions , according as private and ſometimes 
very paultry intereſts, and the emiſſaries of France: 
in all their little courts, diſpoſed them. In ſhort: : 
the princes of Germany ſhowed no alarm at the 
growing ambition and power of Lx wis the four. 
teenth, but contributed to encourage one, and to 
confirm the other. In ſuch a ſtate of things the 
German branch was little able to aſſiſt the Spaniſh, 
branch againſt France, either in the war that ended 
by the Pyrenean treaty, or in that we are ſpeaking 
of here, the ſhort war that began in one thouſand 
ſix buadred and fixty-ſeven, and was ended by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty-eigh 
chat diſabled the emperor from acting with vigor: 
in the cauſe of his family then, nor that has 
rendered the houſe of Auſtria a dead — upon 


t. But it was not this alone 


| avarice of the court of Vienna, created in thoſe 


and 8 ſeven, 
councils of Er 


— 
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all her allies ever ſince. Bigotry, and its inſeparable 
companion, cruelty, as well as the tyranny, and 


days, and has maintained in ours, almoſt a 


perpe- 


tual diverſion of the imperial arms from all effectual 


oppoſition to France. I mean to ſpeak of the trou- 
bles in Hungary. Whatever they became in their 


| progreſs, they were cauſed originally by the 
uſurpations and perſecutions of the emperor : and 


when the Hungarians were called rebels firſt, they 
were called ſo for no other reaſon than this, that 
they would not be ſlaves. The dominion of the 
emperor being leſs ſupportable than that of the 
Turks, this unhappy people opened a door to 
the latter to inſeſt the empire, inſtead of 

their country what it had been before, a 3 
againſt the Ottoman power. France became a ſure, 


though ſecret ally of the Turks, as well as the 


Hungarians, and has found her account in it, by 
keeping the emperor in perpetual alarms on that 
ſide, while ſhe has ravaged the empire and the 
Low Countries on the other. Thus we ſaw, thirty= 
two years ago, the-arms of France and Bavaria in 
poſſeſſion of Paſſau, and the malecontents of Hun- 
gary in the ſuburbs of Vienna. In a word, when 


Lewis the fourteenth made the firſt eſſay of his 


power, by the war. of ove — 
and founded, as it were, the 


concerning his pretenſions on 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, he found his power to be 


the 


great beyond what his neighbours or even he per- 
| haps thought it: great by the wealth, and greater 
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by the united ſpirit of his people; greater ſtill by 
the ill policy, and divided intereſts that governed 
thoſe who had a ſuperior common intereſt to 
oppoſe him. He found that. the members of the 
triple alliance did not ſee, or ſeeing, did not think 
proper to own that they ſaw, the injuſtice, and 
the conſequence of his pretenſions. They content- 
ed themſelves to give to Spain an act of guaranty 
for ſecuring the execution of the treaty of Aix la 
He knew even then how ill the guaranty 
would be obſerved by two of them at leaſt, by 
England and by Sweden. The treaty itſelf was 
nothing more than a compoſition between the 
bully and the bullied. Tournay, and Liſle, and 

Douay, and other places that I have forgot, were 
yielded to him; and he reſtored the county of 
Burgundy, according to the option that Spain 
made, againſt the intereſt and expectation too of 
the Dutch, when an option was forced upon her. 
The king of Seain compounded for his ffioa ; 
but the emperor compounded at the fame time for 
his ſucceſſion, by a private eventual treaty of 
partition, which the commander of GxxgmonviitLe 
and the count of AvgRsBERG figned at Vienna. 
The ſame LeoroLD, who exclaimed fo loudly, in 
one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-eight, againſt 

any partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, and refuſed 
to ſubmit to that which Evgland and Holland 
bad then made, made one himſelf in one thouſand 
fix hundred and ſixty- eight, with ſo little regard 
to theſe two powers, that the whole ten provin- 
ces were thrown into the lot of France. 
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There is no room to wonder if ſuch experience 


as Lewis the fourteenth had upon this occaſion, 


and ſuch a face of affairs in Europe, raiſing his 
hopes, raiſed his ambition: and if, in making 
peace at Aix la Chapelle, he meditated a new 
war , the war of one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-two; the preparations he made for it, by 
negociations in all parts, by alliances wherever 
he found ingreſſion, and by the increaſe of his 
forces, were equally proofs of ability, induſtry, 
and power. I ſhall not deſcend into theſe par · 
ticulars: your lordſhip will find them pretty well 
detailed in the memorials of that time. But one of 
the alliances he made I muſt mention, though I 
mention it with the utmoſt regret and indignation. 
England was fatally engaged to act a part in this 
conſpiracy againſt the peace and the liberty of 


Europe, nay, againſt her own peace and her own 


liberty; for a bubble's parc it was, equally wicked 
and impolitic. Forgive the terms I uſe, my lord, 
none can be too ſtrong. The principles of the 
triple alliance, juſt and wiſe, and worthy of a 
king of England, were laid afide. Then, the 


. progreſs of the French arms was to be choked 


the ten provinces were to be ſaved, and by faving 
them, the barrier of Holland was to be 
Now, we joined our - counſels and our arms to 


| thoſe of France, in a project that could not be 


carried on at all, as it was eaſy to foreſee, and 
as the event ſhowed, unleſs it was carried on 
againſt Spain, the emperor, and moſt of the 
princes of Germany, as well as the Dutch ; and 
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which could not be carried on ſucceſsfully, with- 
out leaving the ten provinces entirely at the 
| mercy of France and giving her pretence and 
opportunity of ravaging the empire, and extending 
her conqueſts on the Rhine. The medal of Van 
BEUNINGHEN, and other pretences that France 
took for attacking the ſtates of the Low Countries 
were ridiculous. They impoſed on no one: .and 
the true object of Lewis the fourteenth was 
manifeſt to all. But what could a king of England 
mean? CHARLES the ſecond had reaſons of reſent» 
ment againſt the Dutch. and juſt ones too no 
doubt. Among the reſt, it was not eaſy for him 
to forget the affront he had ſuffered, and the loſs 
he had ſuſtained, when, depending on the peace 
that was ready to be ſigned, and that was ſigned 
at Breda in July, he neglected to fit out his fleet; 
and when that of Holland, commanded by 
RuyTER, with Cornelius De Wir on board 
as deputy or commiſhoner of the ſtates, burnt his 
ſhips at Chatham in June. The famous perpetual 
edict, as it was called but did not prove in the 
event, againſt the election of a ſtadtholder, which 
Joun De WIr promoted, carried, and obliged 
the prince of QrAaNGt to ſwear to maintain a 
very few days after the con-lufion of the peace at 
Breda, might be another motive in the breaſt of 
king CHARLES the ſecond: as it was certainly a 
pretence of revenge on the Dutch, or at leaſt on 
the Ds Wirs and the Louveſtein faction, that 
ruled almoſt * in that commonwealth, 
But it is plain that neither theſe reaſons, nor 
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others of a more ancient date, determined him to 
this alliance with France; ſince he contracted the 
triple alliance within four or five months after the 
two events, I have mentioned, happened. What 


then did he mean? Did he mean to acquire one 


of the ſeven provinces, and divide them, as the 
Dutch had twice treated for the diviſion of the 
ten, with France? I believe not; but this I 
believe, that his inclinations were favorable to 


the popilſh intereſt in general, and that he meant 
to make himſelf more abſolute at home; that he 


thought it neceſſary to this end to humble the 
Dutch, to reduce their power, and perhaps to 
change the form of their government : to deprive 
his ſubjects of the correſpondence with a neigh- 
bouring proteſtant and free ſtate, and of all hope 
of ſuccour and ſupport from thence in their 
oppoſition to him: in a word to abet the defigns 
of France on the continent, that France might 
abet his deſigns on his own kingdom. This, I 
ſay, I believe; and this I ſhould venture to affirm, 


if 1 had in my hands to produce, and was at 


liberty to quote, the private relations I have read 
formerly, drawn up by thoſe who were no enemies 
to ſuch deſigns, and on the authority of thoſe 
who. were parties to them. But whatever king 
Cnakl zs the ſecond meant, certain it is that his 
conduct eſtabliſhed the fuperiority of France in 
Europe. 
But this charge, however, muſt not be confined 
to him alone. Thoſe who were nearer. the danger, 


els whe wer 8 —— — 
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of France, and even thoſe who were her rivals 
for the ſame ſucceſſion, having either aſſiſted her, 
or engaged to remain neute?, a ſtrange fatality 
| prevailed, and produced ſuch a conjuncture as 

can hardly be paralleled in hiſtory. Your lordſhip 
will obſerve with aſtoniſhment even in the 
beginning of the year one thouſand fix bundred 
and ſeventy-two , all the neighbours of France 
acting as if they bad nothing to fear from her, 
and ſome as if they had much to hope, by helping 
her to oppreſs the Dutch and a with her 
the ſpoils of that common wealth. Delenda eſt 
Carthago, was the cry in England, and ſeemed 
too a maxim on the continent. 

In the courſe of the ſame year, you will obſerve 
that all theſe powers took the alarm, and began 


to unite in oppoſition to France. Even England 


thought it time to interpoſe in favor of the Dutch. 
The conſequences of this alarm, of this ſudden 
turn in the policy of Europe, and of that which 
happened by the maſſacre of the DEZ Wits, and 
the elevation of the prince of OranGE, in the 
government of the ſeven provinces, ſaved theſe 
proviaces , and ſtopped the rapid progreſs of the 
arms of France. LEWIS the fourteenth indeed 
ſurpriſed the ſeven provinces in this war, as he 
had ſurpriſed the ten in that of one thouſand fix 
hundred and faxty-ſeven, and ravaged defenceleſs 
countries with armies ſufficient to conquer them, 
if they had been prepared to reſiſt. In the war 
of one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-two, he 
had little leſs than one hundred and fifty thouſand 


N 
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men on foot, beſides the bodies of Engliſh 
Swils , Tezlians, and Swedes, that amounted to 
thirty or forty thouſand more. With this mighty 
force he took forty places in forty days, impoſed 
extravagant conditions of peace, played the 
monarch a little while at Utrecht; and as ſoon as 
the Dutch recovered from their conſternation , 
and , animated by the example of the prince of 
Orange and the hopes of ſuccour , refuſed. theſe 
conditions, he went back to Verſailles, and leſt 
his generals to carry on his enterpriſe: which they 
did with ſo little ſucceſs, that Grave and Maeſtricht 
alone remained to him of all the boaſted conqueſts 
he had made; andeven theſe he offered two years 
afterwards to reſtore, if by that conceſſion he 
could have prevailed on the Dutch at that time 
to make peace with him. But they were not yet 
diſpoſed to abandon their allies; for allies now 
they had. The emperor and the king of Spain 
had engaged in the quarrel againſt France, and 
many of the princes of the empire had done the 
ſame; not all. The Bavarian continued obſtinate 
in his neutrality , and to mention no more, the 
Swedes made a great diverſion in favor of France 
in the empire; where the duke of Hanove abetted 
their deſigns as much as he could, for he was a 
zealous partiſan of France, though the other princes 
of his houſe acted for the common cauſe. I deſcend 
into no more particulars. The war that Lewis the 
fourteenth kindled by attacking in ſo violent a 
manner the Dutch commonwealth ; and by making 
fo arbitrary an uſe of his firſt ſucceſs, became gene- 
ral, in the Low Countries, in Spain , in Sicily, 
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on the upper and lower Rhine, in Denmark, in 
Sweden, and in the provinces of Germany belong- 
ing to theſe two crowns; on the Mediterranean, 
the Ocean, and the Baltic. France ſupported this 
war with advantage on every fide: and when your 
lordſhip confiders in what manner it was carried 
on againſt her, you will not be ſurpriſed that ſhe 
did ſo. Spain had ſpirit, but too little ſtrength 
to maintain her power in Sicily, where Meſſina 
had revolted; to defend her frontier on that fide 
of the Pyrenees; and to reſiſt the great efforts of 
the French in the Low Countries. The empire 
was divided; and, even among the princes who 
acted againſt France, there was neither union in 
their councils, nor concert in their projects, nor 
order in preparations, nor vigor in execution: and, 
to ſay the truth, there was not, in the whole con- 
federacy, a man whoſe abilities could make him 
a match for the prince of ConDE or the marſhal 
of TurENNE; nor many who were in any degree 
equal to LUXEMBUKG, CRE, SCHOMBERG, and 
other generals of inferior note,, who commanded 
the armies of France. The emperor took this very 
time to make new invaſions on the liberties of 
Hungary, and to oppreſs his proteſtant ſubjects. 
The prince of ORANGE alone acted with invincible 
firmneſs, like a patriot, and a hero. Neither the 
ſeductions of France nor thoſe of England, neither 
the temptations of ambition nor thoſe of private 
intereſt could make him ſwerve from the true 
mtereſt of his country, nor from the common 
intereſt of * He had raſed more fieges, 
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and loſt more battles, it was ſaid, than any general 
of his age had done. Be it ſo. But his defeats 
were manifeſtly due in great meaſure to circum- 
ſtances independent on him: and that ſpirit, which 
even theſe defeats could not depreſs, was all his 
own. He bad difficulties in his own commonwealth ; 
the governors of the Spaniſh Low Countries croſſed 
his meaſures ſometimes: the German allies diſap- 
pointed and broke them often: and it is not im- 
probable that he was frequently betrayed. He 
Was ſo perhaps even by Soucnes, the imperial 
general: a Frenchman according to Bare, and a 
penſioner of Louvois according to common report, 
and very ſtrong appearances. He had not yet credit 
and authority ſufficient to make him a centre of 
union to a whole confederacy, the ſoul that animat- 
ed and directed ſo great a body. He came to be 

ſuch afterwards; but at the time ſpoken of he 
could not take ſo great a part upon him. No other 
prince or general was equal to it: and the conſe- 
quences of this defect appeared almoſt in every 
operation. France was ſurrounded by a multitude 

of enemies, all intent to demoliſh her power. 
But, like the builders of Babel, they ſpoke dif- 
ferent languages: aud as thoſe could not build, 
theſe could not demoliſh, for want of underſtand- 
ing one another. France improved this advantage 
by 'her arms, and more by her negociations. 

Nimeghen was, after Cologn, the ſcene of theſe. 
England was the mediating power, and I know 
not whether our CHaRLes the ſecond did pot 
ſerve her purpoſes more uſefully in the latter, and 
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under the character of mediator , than he did or 
could have done by joining his arms to her's, and 
acting as her ally. The Dutch were induced to 
ſign a treaty with him, that broke the confederacy, 
and gave great advantage to France: for the pur- 
port of it was to oblige France and Spain to 
make peace on a plan to be propoſed to them, 
and no mention was made in it of the other allies 
that I remember. The Dutch were glad to get 
out of an expenſive war. France promiſed to- 
reſtore Maeſtricht to them, and Maeſtricht was 
the only place that remained unrecovered of all 
they had loſt. They dropped Spain at Nimeghen, 
as they bad dropped 'F rance at Nlunſter, but many 
circumſtances concurred to give a much worſe 
grace to their abandoning of Spain, than to their 
abandoning of France. I need not ſpecify them. 
This only I would obſerve : when they made a 
ſeparate peace at Munſter, they left an ally who 
was in condition to carry on the war alone with 
advantage, and they preſumed to impoſe no terms 
upon him : when they made a ſeparate peace at 
Nimeghen, they abandoned an ally who was in 
no condition to carry on the war alone, and who- 
was reduced to accept whateyer terms the com- 
mon enemy preſcribed In their great diſtreſs in 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy - three, they 
engaged to reſtore Maeſtricht to the Spaniards as 
ſoon as it ſhould be retaken : it was not retaken , 
and they accepted it for themſelves as the price of 
the ſeparate peace they made with France. The 
Dutch had engaged farther , to make neither peace 
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nor truce with the king of FrancCE , till that 
prince conſented to reſtore to Spain all he bad 
conquered fince the Pyrenean treaty. But, far 
from keeping this promiſe in any tolerable degree, 
Lewis the fourteenth acquired, by the plan im- 
poſed on Spain at Nimeghen, beſide the county 
of Burgundy, ſo many other countries and towns 
on the fide of the ten Spaniſh provinces, that 
theſe, added to the places he kept of thoſe which 
had been yielded to him by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle (for ſome of little conſequence he reſtored 
put into his hands the principal ſtrength of that 
barrier, againſt which we goaded ourſelves almoſt 
to death in the laſt great war : and made good 
the ſaying of the marſhal of SCHoMBERG, that to 
attack this barrier was to take the beaſt by his 
horns. I know very well what may be faid to 
excuſe the Dutch. The emperor was more intent 
to tyrannize his ſubjects on one fide, than to 
defend them on the other. He attempted little 
France, and the little he did attempt was 
$1) —— and worſe executed. The aſſiſtance 
of the princes of Germany was often uncertain, 
and always expenſive. Spain was already indebted 
to Holland for great ſums ; greater ſtill muſt be 
advanced to her if the war continued: and expe- 
rience ſhowed that France was able, and would 
continue, to prevail againſt her be enemies. 
be triple league had ſtopped her progreſs , and 
obliged her to abandon the county of Burgundy ; 
but Sweden was now engaged in the war on the 
ſide of France, as England had been in the 
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beginning of it: and England was now privately 
favorable to her intereſts, as Sweden had been in 
the beginning of it. The whole ten provinces 
would have been ſubdued in the courſe of a few 
campaigns more: and jt was better for Spain aud 
the Dutch too, that part ſhould be ſaved by 
accepting a ſort of compoſition, than the whole 
be riſked by refuſing it. This might be alledged 
to excuſe the conduct of the States General, in 
impoſing hard terms on Spain; in making none 
for their other allies, and in ſigning alone: by 
which ſteps they gave France an opportunity that 
ſhe improved with great dexterity of management, 
the opportunity of treating with the confederates 
one by one, and of beating them by detail in the 
cabinet, if I may fay ſo, as ſhe had often done 
in the field. I ſhall not compare theſe reaſons, 
which were but too well founded in fact, and 
muſt appear plauſible at leaſt, with other confider- 
ations that might be, and were at the time, 
inſiſted upon. 1 coakae myſelf to a few obſerva- 
tions, which every knowing and im man 
muſt admit. Your lordſhip will aloe. firſt, 
that the fatal principle of compounding with Lewis 
the fourteenth, from the time tha: his pretenſions, 
his power, and the uſe he made of it, began to 
threaten Europe, prevailed ſtill more at Nimeghen 
than it had prevailed at Aix: ſo that although he 
did not obtain to the full all he attempted, yet the 
dominions of France were by common conſent, on 
every treaty, more and more extended; her bar- 
Tiers on all ſides were more and more ſtrengthened ; 
a_ 
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thoſe of her neighbours were more and more 
| weakened; and that power, which was to aſſert 
one day, againſt the reſt of Europe, the pretended 
rights of the houſe of Bourbon to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, was more and more eſtabliſhed, and 
rendered truly formidable in ſuch hands at leaſt , 
during the courſe of the firſt eighteen years of the 
period. Your lordſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, in 
the ſecond place, that the extreme weakneſs: of 
one branch of Auſtria, and the miſerable conduct 
of both; the poverty of ſome of the princes of 
the empire, and the diſunion, and, to ſpeak 
plainly, the mercenary policy of all of them; in 
ſhort, the confined views, the falfe notions, and, 
to ſpeak as plainly of my own as of other nations, 
the iniquity of the councils of England, not only 
hindered the growth of this power from being 
ſtopped in time, but nurſed it up into ſtrength 
almoſt inſuperable by any future confederacy. A 
third obſervation is this: If the excuſes made for 
the conduct of the Dutch at Nimeghen are not 
ſufficient, they too muſt come in for their ſhare 
in this condemnation , even after the death of the 
De Wirs; as they were to be condemned moſt 
juſtly, during that adminiſtration, for abetting and 
favoring France. If theſe excuſes, grounded on 
their inability to purſue any longer a war, the 
principal profit of which was to accrue to their 
confederates, for that was the caſe after the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy - three, or 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy · four, and 
the principal burden of which was thrown on them 
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by their conſederates; if theſe are ſufficient, they 
ſhould not have acted for decency's ſake as well 
as out of good policy, the part they did act in 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, and one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, towards the 
late Queen , who had complaints of the fame kind, 
in a much higher degree and with circumſtzaces 
much more aggravating , to make of them, of the 
emperor, and of all the princes of Germany ; and 
who was far from treating them and their other 
alles, at that time, as they treated Spain and their 
other allies in one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-eight. Immediately after the Dutch had 
made their peace, that of Spain was ſigned with 
France. The emperor's treaty with this crown 
_ Sant of Sweden was concluded in the following 
: and Lewis the fourteenth being now at 
liberty to aſſiſt his ally, whilſt he had tied up the 
powers with whom he had treated from aſſiſting 
„ he ſoon forced the king of Denmark and 
the elector of BRANDENBURG to reſtore all they 
had taken from the Swedes, and to conclude the 
peace of the north. In all theſe treaties he gave 
the law, and he was now at the bigheſt point of 
his grandeur. He continued at this point for ſeveral 
years, and in this height of his power he prepared 
thoſe alliances againſt it, under the weight of which 
he was at laſt well-nigh oppreſſed; and might have 
been reduced as low as the general intereſt of 
Europe required, if ſome of the cauſes, which 
worked now, had not continued to work i in his 
favor , and if his enemies, had not proved, in their 
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ment in this view: I ſaid ſome of them, becauſe 
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turn of fortune, as inſatiable as VER had 
rendered him. 


| After he had made peace with all the powers 
with whom he had been in war, he continued to 


vex both Spain and the empire, and to extend his 
conqueſts in the Low Countries, and on the 
Rhine, both by the pen and the ſword. He 
erected the chambers of Metz and of Briſach, 
where his own ſubjects were proſecutors, witneſſes, 
and judges all at once. Upon the deciſions of 
theſe tribunals, he ſeized into his own hands, 
under the notions of depenflencies and the pretence 
of reunions, whatever towns or diſtricts of country 
tempted his ambition, or ſuited his conveniency: 
and added, by theſe and by other means, in the 
midſt of peace, more territories to thoſe the late 
treaties had yielded to him, than he could have 


got by continuing the war. He acted afterwards, 
in the ſupport of all this, without any bounds 


Iimits. His glory was a reaſon for — 
Holland in one thouſand ſix hundred and . 
two, and his conveniency a reaſon for many of 
the attacks he made on others afterwards. He 
took Luxemburgh by force : he ſtole Straſburgh; 
be bought Caſſal: and, whilſt he waited the 
GH 1 of acquiring to his family the crown 
of Spain, he was not without thoughts, nor 
hopes perhaps, of bringing into it the imperial 
crown likewiſe. Some of the cruelties he exerciſed 
in the empire may be aſcribed to his diſappoint- 


in the war that ended by the treaty of Nimeghen, 
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he had already exerciſed many. Though the French 
writers endeavour to ſlide over them, to palliate 
them, and to impute them particularly to the 
Engliſh that were in their ſervice, for even this, 
one of their writers bas the front to advance: 
yet theſe cruelties unheard of among civilized 
nations, muſt be granted to have been ordered 
by the counſels, and executed by the arms of 
France, in the Palatinate, and in other parts. 
If Lewis the fourteenth could have contented 
himſelf with the acquiſitions that were confirmed 
to him by the treaties of one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy -eight, and one thouſand fix bundred 
and ſeventy - nine, and with the authority and 
reputation which he then gained; it is plain that 
he would have prevented the alliances that were 
afterwards formed againſt him, and that he might 
have regained his credit amongſt the princes of 
the empire, where he had one family-alhance by 
the marriage of his brother to the daughter of the 
eletor Palatine, and another by that of his ſon 
to the ſiſter of the elector of Bavaria; where 
Sweden was cloſely attached to him, and. where 
the ſame principles of private intereſt would have 
ſoon attached others as cloſely. He might have 
remained not only the principal, but the directing 
power of Europe, and have held this rank with 
all the glory imaginable, till the death of the 
king of Strain, or ſome other object of great 
ambition, had determined. him to act another 
part. But, inſtead of this, he continued to vex 
and provoke all thoſe who were, unhappily for 
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them, his neighbours, and that, in many inſtances, 
for trifles. An example of this kind occurs to me. 
On the death of the duke of Deux PonTs, he 
ſeized that little inconſiderable dutchy , * 
any regard to the indiſputable right of the king 
of SWEDEN, to the ſervices that crown had 
rendered him, or to the want he might have of 
that alliance hereafter. The conſequence was, 
that Sweden entered, with . the emperor, the 
king of SPAIN, the elector of Bavaria, and the 
States General, into the alliance of guaranty, as 
it was called, about the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and eighty - three, and into the famous 
league of Augſburg, in one : thouland ſix hundred 
and eighty-fix. 

Since I have mentioned this league, and fince 
we may date from it a more general and a more 
concerted oppoſition | to France than there had 
been before; give me leave to recal ſome of the 
reflections that have preſented themſelves to my 
mind, in conſidering what I have read, and what 
T have heard related, concerning the paſſages of 
that time. They will be of uſe to form our 
judgment concerning later paſſages. If the king 
of France became an object of averſion on 
account of any invaſions he made, any deviations 
from public faith, any barbarities exerciſed where 
his arms prevailed, or the perſecution of his 
proteſtant ſubjects; the emperor deſerved to be 
ſuch an object, at-leaſt as much as he, on the 
fame accounts. The emperor was ſo too, but 
with this difference relatively to the political 
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ſyſtem of the weſt, the Auſtrian 0 and 
bigotry exerted themſelves in diſtant countries , 
whoſe intereſts were not conſidered as a part of 
this ſyſtem; for, otherwiſe there would have been 
as much reaſon for aſſiſting the people of Hungary 
and of Tranſylvania againſt the emperor, as there 


had been formerly for aſſiſting the people of the 


ſeven united provinces againſt Spain, or as there 


have been lately for affiſting them agaioſt France: 


but the ambition and bigotry of Lewis the 


fourteenth were exerted in the Low Countries, on 
the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, in the very 
midſt of this ſyſtem, if I may fay ſo, and with 
ſucceſs that could not fail to ſubvert it in time. 
The power of the houſe of Auſtria, that had been 
feared too long, was feared no longer: and that 
of the houſe of Bourbon, by having been feared 
too late, was now grown terrible. The emperor 
was ſo intent on the eſtabliſhment of his abſolute 
power in Hungary, that. he expoſed the empire 
doubly to deſolation and ruin for the ſake of it. 


He left the frontier almoſt quite defenceleſs on the 


ſide of the Rhine, againſt the inroads and ravages 
of France: and by ſhowing no mercy to the 
Hungarians, nor keeping any faith with them, he 
forced that miſerable people into- alliances with 


the Turk, who invaded the empire and befieged 


Vienna. Even this event had no effect upon him. 


Tour lordſhip will find, that SoBigsKx1 king of 


Poland, who had nad the Turks to raiſe the 
fiege, and had fixed the imperial crown that 
tottered on his head, could not prevail on him 
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to take thoſe meaſures by which alone it was 
poſſible to cover the empire, to ſecure the King 
of SPAIN, and to reduce that power which was 
probably one day to diſpute with him this prince's 
ſucceſſion. TEKELL and the malecontents made 
ſuch demands as none but a tyrant could 
refuſe, the preſervation of their ancient privile- 
ges, liberty of conſcience, the convocation of a 
free diet or parliament, and others of leſs 
importance. All was in vain. The war con- 
tinued with them, and with the Turks, 
and France was lefe at liberty to puſh her eser. 
priſes almoſt without oppoſition, againſt 2 
and the Low Countries. The diſtreſs in both was 
ſo great, that the States General faw no other 
expedient for ſtopping the progreſs of the French 
arms, than a ceſſation of hoſtilities, or a truce of 
twenty years; which they negociated, and which 
was accepted by the emperor and the king of 
Sealx, on the terms that Lewis the fourteenth 
thought fit to offer. By theſe terms he was to 
remain in full and quiet poſſeſſion of all he bad 
acquired fince the years one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy· eight, and one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy - nine; among which acquiſitions that 
of Luxemburgh and that of Straſburgh were compre- 
hended. The conditions of this truce were ſo 
advantageous to France, that all her intrigues 
were employed to obtain a definitive treaty of 
peace upon the ſame conditions. But this was nei- 
ther the intereſt nor the intention of the other 


 gontracting powers. The imperial arms had been 
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very ſucceſsful againſt the Turks. This ſucceſs , as 
well as the troubles that followed upon it in the 
Ottoman armies, and at the Porte, gave a reaſon- 
able expectation of concluding a peace on that 
ſide : and, this peace concluded, the emperor, and 
the empire, and the king of Sram would have 
been in a much better poſture to treat with France. 
With theſe views, that were wiſe and juſt, the 
league of Augſburgh was made between theemperor; 
the kings of Spain and SWEDEN as princes of the 
empire, and the other circles and princes. This 
league was purely defenſive. An expreſs article 
declared it to be ſo: and as it had no other regard, 
it was not only canformable to the laws and con- 
Kitutions of the empire, and to the practice of all 
nations; but even to the terms of the act of truce 
ſo lately concluded. This pretence therefore for 
breaking the truce ſeizing the electorate of 

a the Palatinate, beſieging Philipſburgh , 
and carrying — and undeclared war into 
the empire, could not be ſupported: nor is it 
poſſible to read the reaſons publiſhed by France 
at this time, and drawn from her fears of the 
imperial power, without laughter. As little pretence 
was there to complain, that the emperor refuſed 
to convert at once the truce into a definitive 
treaty ; ſince, if he had done ſo, he would have 
confirmed in a lump, and without any diſcuſſion, 
all the arbitrary 4 of thoſe chambers, or 
courts, that France had erected to cover her uſurp- 
ations; and would have given up almoſt a ſixth 
part of the provinces af the empire, that France 
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one way or other had poſſeſſed herſelf of. The 
pretenſions of the Dutcheſs of OxLeans on the 
ſucceſſion of her father, and her brother, which 
were diſputed by the then elector Palatine, and 
were to be determined by the laws and cuſtoms 
of the empire, afforded as little pretence for begin- 
ning this war, as any of the former allegations. 
The excluſion of the cardinal of FuxsTENBERG , 
who had been elected to the archbiſhopric of 
Cologne, was capable of being aggravated : but 
even in this caſe his moſt chriſtian majeſty oppoſed 
his judgment and his authority againſt the judge- 
ment and authority of that holy father, whoſe 
A a be we redo be el In ſhort, the 
true reaſon wby Lewis the fourteenth began that 
cruel war with the empire, two years after he had 
concluded a ceſſation of hoſtilities for twenty, was 
this: he reſolved to keep what he had got; and 
therefore he reſolved to encourage the I urks to 
continue the war. He did this effectually, by 
invading Germany at the very inſtant when the 
Sultan was ſuing for peace. Notwithſtanding this, 
the Turks were in treaty again the following 
year: and goed policy ſhould have obliged the 
emperor, fince he could not hope to carry on this 
war and that againſt France, at the ſame time, 
with vigor and effect, to conclude a peace with 
the leaſt dangerous enemy of the two. The deciſion 
of this diſpute with France could not be deferred, 
bis deſigns againſt the Hungarians were in part 
accompliſhed, for his ſon was declared king, and 
the ſettlement of that crown in his family was 


made; 
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. and the reſt of theſe, as well as thoſe that 


he formed againſt the Turks, might be deferred. 
But the councils of Vienna judged differently, and 
inſiſted even at this critical moment on the moſt 
exorbitant terms; on ſome of ſuch a nature, that 
the Turks ſhowed more humanity and a better 
ſenſe of religion in refuſing , than they in aſking 
them. Thus the war went on in Hungary, and 
proved a conſtant diverſion in favor of France, 
during the whole courſe of that which Lewis the 
| fourteenth began at this time: for the treaty of 
Carlowitz was poſterior to that of Ryſwic. The 
Empire, Spain, England, and Holland engaged in 
the war with France and on them the emperor left 
the burden of it. In the ſhore war of one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſixty-ſeven, he was not ſo much 
as a party, and inſtead of aſſiſting the king of 
Seam, which, it muſt be owned, he was in no 
good condition of doing, he bargained for dividing 
that prince's ſucceſſion, as I have obſerved above. 
In the war of one thouſand fix hundred and fe- 


venty two he made ſome feeble efforts. In this of 


one thouſand fix hundred and eighty eight he did 
ſtill leſs : and in the war which broke out at the 
beginning of the preſent century he did nothing, 
at leaſt after the firſt campaign in Italy, and after the 
engagements that England and Holland took by 
the grand alliance. In a word, from the time that 
an oppoſition to France became a common cauſe 
in Europe, the houſe of Auſtria has been a clog 
upon it in many inſtances, and of conſiderable 
aſſiſtance to it in none. The acceſſion of England 
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to this cauſe, which was brought about by the 


Tevolution of one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- 


eight, might have made amends, and more than 
amends, one would think, for this defect, and 
have thrown ſup-:riority of power and of ſucceſs 
on the fide of the confederates, with whom ſhe 
took part againſt France. This, I ſay, might be 
imagined , without over-rating the power of Eng- 
land , or undervaluing that of France; and it was 
imagined at that time. How it proved otherwiſe 
in the event; how France came triumphant out of 
the war that ended by the treaty of Ryſwic, and 
though ſhe gave up a great deal, yet preſerved 
the greateſt and the beſt part of her conqueſts | 
and acquiſitions made fince the treaties of Weſt- 
phalia, and the Pyrenees; how ſhe acquired, by 
the gift of Spain, that whole monarchy for one 
of her princes, though ſhe had no reaſon to expect 
the leaſt part of it without a war at one time, 
nor the great lot of it even by a war at any time; 


in ſhort, how ſhe wound up — the 


ambitious ſyſtem ſhe had been fifty years in weav- 
ing ; how ſhe concluded a war, in which ſhe was 
defeated on every fide, and wholly exhauſted, 
with little diminution of the provinces and barriers 

acquired to France, and with the quiet poſſeſſion 


of Spain and the Indies to a prince of the houſe 


of Bourbon: all this, my lord, will be the ſubject 
of your reſearches, when you come down to the 
latter part of the laſt period of modern hiſtory, 


LETTER VIII 


The ſame ſubject continued from the year one 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty - eight. 


KK lordſhip will find, that the objects pro- 
poſed by the alliance of one thoufand fix hundred 


States , to which England acceded, and which 
was the foundation of the whole conlederacy then 
formed, were no lefs than to reſtore all things to 
the terms of the Weſtphalian and Pyrenean treaties, 
by the war; and to preſerve them in that ſtate, 
after the war, by a defenſive alliance and guaranty 
of the ſame confederate powers againſt France. 
The particular as well as general meaning of this 
engagement was plain enough: and if it had not 
been fo, the ſenſe of it would have been ſufficiently 
determined, by that ſeparate article, in which 
England and Holland obliged themſelves to aſſiſt 
the © houſe of Auſtria, in taking and keeping 
© poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy , whenever 


© the caſe ſhould happen of the death of CyarLes 


© the ſecond, without lawful heirs.” This 

ment was double, and thereby relative = th 

whole political fyſtem of Europe, alike affected by 

the power and pretenſions of France. Hitherto the 
O2 


and eighty - nine between the emperor and the 
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power of France had been alone regarded, and her 
pretenſions ſeemed to have been forgot: or to 
what purpoſe ſhould they have been remembered, 
whilſt Europe was ſo unhappily conſtituted , that 
the ſtates, at whoſe expenſe ſhe increaſed her 
power, and their friends and allies , thought that 
they did enough upon every occaſion if they made 
ſome tolerable compoſition with her? They who 
were not in circumſtances to refuſe confirming 
preſent, were little likely to take effectual meaſures 
againſt future uſurpations. But now, as the alarm 
was greater than ever, by the outrages that France 


had committed, and the intrigues ſhe had carried 


on; by the little regard ſhe had ſhown to public 
faith, and by the airs of authority ſhe had aſſumed 
twenty years together: ſo was the ſpirit againſt 


her raiſed to a higher pitch, and the means of 


reducing her power, or at leaſt of checking it, 
were increaſed. The princes and ſtates who had 
neglected or favored the growth of this power, 
which all of them had done in their turns, faw 
their error; ſaw the neceſſity of repairing it, and 
ſaw that unleſs they could check the power of 
France, by uniting with a power ſuperior to her's, it 
would be impoſſible to binder her from ſucceeding 
in her great deſigns on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The 
court of England had ſubmitted, not many years 
before, to abet her uſurpations, and the king of 
England had ſtooped to be her penſioner. But the 
crime was not national. On the contrary, the 
nation had cried out loudly againſt it, even whilſt 
it was committing : and as ſoon as ever the abdi- 
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cation of king James, and the elevation of the 
prince of ORANGE to the throne of England hap- 
pened, the nation engaged with all imaginable zeal 

in the common cauſe of Europe, to reduce the 
23 power of France, to prevent her future 
and to revenge her paſt attempts; for even a ſpirit 
of revenge prevailed, and the war was a war of 
anger as well as of intereſt. 

Unhappily this zeal was neither well conducted, 
nor well ſeconded. It was zeal without ſucceſs in 
the firſt of the two wars that followed the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and eighty - eight; and 
zeal without knowledge, in both of them. I enter 
into no detail concerning the events of theſe two 
wars. This only I obferve on the firſt of them, 
that the treaties of Ryſwic were far from anſwering 
the ends propoſed and the engagements taken by 
the firſt grand alliance. The power of France, with 
reſpect to extent of dominions and ſtrength of 
barrier, was not reduced to the terms of the 
Pyrencan treaty: no, nor to thoſe of the treaty of 
Nimeguen. Leise was reſtored indeed with very 
conſiderable reſerves, and the places taken or 
uſurped on the other fide of the Rhine : but then 
_ Straſburg was yielded up abſolutely to France by 
the emperor, and by the empire. The conceſſions 
to Spain were great, but ſo were the conqueſts 
and the encroachments made upon her by France, 
fince the treaty of Nimeguen: and ſhe got little 
at Ryſwic, I believe nothing more than ſhe had 


ſaved at Nimeguen before. All theſe conceſſions, 
however, as ell as the acknowledgment of king 
03 
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WiIrIILIaM, and others made by Lewis the four- 
teenth after he had taken Ath and Barcelona, even 
during the courſe of the negociations, compared 
with the loſſes and repeated defeats of the allies 
and the ill ſtate of the confederacy , ſurpriſed the 
generality of mankind , who had not been accu. 
tomed to ſo much moderatioa and generofity on 
the part of this prince. But the pretenſions of the 
houſe of Bourbon on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion re- 
mained the ſame. Nothing had been done to 
weaken them ; nothing was prepared to oppoſe 
them: and the opening of this ſucceſſion was viſi- 
bly at hand: for CyaRLEs the ſecond had been 
in immediate danger of dying about this time. His 
death could not be a remote event : and all the 
good queen's endeavours to be got with child had 
proved ineffectual. The league diſſolved, all the 
forces of the confederates diſperſed , and many 
diſbanded ; France continuing armed, her forces 
by ſea and land increaſed and held in readineſs to 
act on all ſides, it was plain that the confederates 
had failed in the firſt object of the grand alliance; 
that of reducing the power of France; by ſucceed- 
ing in which alone they could have been able to 
keep the ſecond engagement, that of ſecuring the 
ſucceſſion of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria. 

After this peace, what remained to be done? 
In the whole nature of things there remained but 
three. To abandon all care of the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
fion was one; to compound with France upon 
this ſucceſſion was another, and to prepare , like 
her, during the interval. of peace, to make an 
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advantageous war whenever CHaRLEs the ſecond 
ſhould die , was a third. Now the firft of thele 
was to leave Spain, and, in leaving Spain, to 
leave all Europe in ſome ſort at the mercy of 
France ; fince whatever diſpoſition the Spaniards 
ſhould make of their crown , they were quite 
unable to ſupport it againſt France; ſince the 
emperor could do little without his alliance; and 
ſince Bavaria, the third pretender , could do ſtill 
leſs, and might find, in ſuch a caſe, his account 
12aps better in treating with the houſe of Bour- 
bon than with that of Auſtria. More needs not be 
ſaid on this head; but on the other two, which 
I ſhall conſider together, ſeveral facts are proper 
to be mentioned, and ſeveral reflections neceſſary 
to be made. 
We might have counter-worked , no doubt, in 
their own methods of policy , the councils of 
France, who made peace to diſſolve the confede- 
racy, and great conceſſions, with very ſuſpicious 
generoſity , to gain the Spaniards : we might have 
waited , like them, that is in arms, the death of 
- CHARLEs the ſecond, and have fortified in the mean 
time the diſpoſitions of the king, the court , and 
people of Spain, againſt the pretenſions of France: 
we might have made the peace, which was made 
ſome time after that, between the -mp-.ror and 
the Turks , and have obliged the former at any 
rate to have fecured the peace of Hungary and to 
have prepared, by theſe and other expedients, for 
the war that would inevitably break out on the 
death of the king of Sea1n. 


0 
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But all ſuch meaſures were rendered impracti- 
cable, by the emperor chiefly. Experience had 
ſhown, that the powers who engaged in alliance 
with him muſt expect to take the whole burden 
of his cauſe upon themſelves ; and that Hungary 
would maintain a perpetual diverſion in favor of 
France, ſince he could not reſolve to lighten the 
tyrannical yoke he had eſtabliſhed in that country 
and in Tranſilvania, nor his miniſters to part with 
the immenſe confiſcations they had appropriated 
to themſelves. Paſt experience ſhowed this: and 
the experience that followed confirmed it very 
fatally. But further, there was not only little 
aſſiſtance to be expected from him by thoſe who 
ſhould engage in his quarrel; he did them hurt of 
another kind, and deprived them of many advan- 
tages by falſe meaſures of policy and unſkilful 
negociations. Whilſt the death of CrarLes the 
ſecond, was expected almoſt daily, the court of 

Vienna ſeemed to have forgot the court of Madrid, 
and all the pretenſions on that crown. When the 
count v'HazxRAacn was ſent thither, the imperial 
councils did ſomething worſe. The king of Sean 
was ready to declare the archduke CHauLss his 
ſucceſſor ; he was deſirous to have this young 
prince ſent into Spain: the bent of the people was 
in favor of Ayſtria, or it had been fo, and might 
have been eaſily turned the fame way again: at 
court no cabal was yet formed in favor of Bour- 
bon, and a very weak intrigue was on foot in 
favor of the electoral prince of Bavaria. Not 

only CHanLEs might have ben on the ſpot ray - 
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to reap the ſucceſſion, but a German army might 
have been there to defend it; for the court of 


Madrid inſiſted on having twelve thouſand of theſe 
troops, and, rather than not to have them offered 


to contribute to the payment of them privately : 
becauſe it would have been too unpopular among 
the Spaniards, and too prejudicial to the Auſtrian 
intereſt, to have had it known that the emperor 


declined the payment of a body of his own troops 


that were demanded to ſecure that monarchy to 
his ſon. Theſe propoſals were half refuſed , and half 
_ evaded; and in return to the offer of the crown 


of Spain to the archduke, the imperial councils 


alked the government of Milan for him. They 
thought it a point of deep policy to ſecure the 
Italian provinces, and to leave to England and 
Holland the care of the Low countries, of Spain, 
and the Indies, By declining theſe propoſals, the 
houſe of Auſtria renounced in ſome for: the whole 
ſucceſſion : at leaſt ſhe gave England and Holland 
reaſons, whatever engagements theſe powers had 
taken, to refuſe che hander taſk of putting ber 
into poſſeſſion by force; when ſhe might, 
EE 
and her other allies, the eaſier taſk of defending 
ber in this poſſeſſion. 
| I E that the meafares mentioned. above were 
rendered impracticable, by the emperor chiefly , 
becauſe they were rendered ſo likewiſe by other 
circumſtances at the ſame A principal 
one I ſhall mention, and it ſhall be drawn from 


the. ſhows of cur own eonnvy, and the diſpoſition 
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of our people. Let us take this up from king 


W1LL1an's acceſſion to our crown. During the 


whole progreſs that Lewis the fourteenth made 


towards ſuch exorbitant power, as gave him well 


grounded hopes of acquiring at laſt to his family 
the [Spaniſh monarchy , England had been either 
an idle ſpectator of all that paſſed on the continent, 


or a faint and uncertain ally againſt France, ora 


warm and ſure ally on her fide, or a partial mediator 


between her and the powers confederated in their 
common defence. The revolution produced as 
great a change in our foreign conduct, as in our 
domeſtic eftabhſhment : and our nation engaged 
with great ſpirit in the war of one thouſand fix 
hundred and ey alga. But then this ſpirit was 
raſh, preſumptuous, and ignorant, ill conducted 
at home, and ill ſeconded abroad: all which has 
been touched alteady. We had waged no long 
wars on the continent, nor been very deeply 
concerned in foreign confederacies, fince the 
of EDwaRop the third, however, and of the firſt 
twelve ot fifteen years of Henay the fixth might 


have taught us ſome general but uſeful lefſons, 
drawn from remote times, but ap 


preſent. So might the example of Henry the 
eighth , who ſquandered away great ſums for the 
profit of taking a town or the honor of having 
an emperor in his pay; and who divided afterwards 
by treaty the kingdom of France between himſelf 


and CruarLtes the fifth, with ſucceſs ſo little 
anſwerable to ſuch an undertaking , that it is hard 


plicable to the 


, 
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to believe his imperial and Engliſh majeſty were 
both in earneſt. If they were fo, they were both 
the bubbles of their preſumption. But it ſeems 
more likely that HENRY the eighth was bubbled 
on this occaſion by the great hopes that CHARLES 
held out to flatter 8 vanity: as he had been 
bubbled by his father-in-law FERDINaNÞ, at the 
beginning of his reign, in the war of Navarre. 
But theſe reflections were not made, nor had we 
enough conſidered the example of ELIxABETH, 
the laſt of our princes who had made any con- 
ſiderable figure abroad, and from whom we might 
have learned to act with vigor, but to engage 
with caution, and always to proportion our aſſiſt- 


ance according 


naval force were ſo increaſed, her armies were 
grown ſo numerous, her troops were ſo diſciplined, 
ſo inured to war, and fo animated by a long 
courſe of ſucceſsful campaigns, that they who 
looked on the fituation of Europe could not fail 
to ſee how difficult the enterpriſe of reducing her 
power was become. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged, on every account and by reaſons of all 
kinds, to engage in it: but then we ſhould have 
engaged with more forecaſt, and have conducted 
ourſelves in the of it, not with leſs 
alacrity and ſpirit, but with more order , more 
economy, and a better application of our efforts. 
But they who governed were glad to engage us 
at any rate: and we entered on this great ſclieme 


to our abilities, and the real 
neceſſities of our allies. The frontiers of France 
were now fo fortified, her commerce and her 


of action, as our nation is too apt to do, hurried 
on by the ruling paſſion of the day. I have been 


told by ſeveral, who were on the ſtage of the 


world at this time, that the generality of our 


people believed , and were encouraged to believe, 


the war could not be long, if the king was 
vigorouſly ſupported : and there is a humdrum 
ſpeech of a ſpeaker, of the houſe of commons, I 
think, who humbly defired his majeſty, to take 
this opportunity of reconquering his ancient dutchy 
of Aquitain. We were ſoon awakened from theſe 
gaudy dreams. In ſeven or eight years no impreſſion 
had been made on France, that was beſieged as it 
were on every fide : and after repeated defeats in 
the Low Countries, where king WILLIIaR laid 


the principal ſtreſs of the war, his ſole triumph 


was the retaking of Namur, that had been taken 
by the French a few years before. Unſuſtained 
by ſucceſs abroad, we are not to wonder that the 
ſpirit flagged at home; nor that the diſcontents of 
thoſe who were averſe to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, uniting with the far greater number of thoſe 
who diſliked the adminiſtration, inflamed the 
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nor ſo powerful, as they have been fince, The 
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diſbanding the army then, as I voted in the follow- 
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moneyed intereſt was not yet a rival able to cope 
with the landed intereſt, either- in the nation or 
in parliament. The great corporations that had 
been erected more to ſerve the turn of party, than 
for any real national uſe, aimed indeed even then 

at the ſtrength and influence which they have 
fince acquired in the legiſlature ; but they had not 
made the ſame - progreſs by promoting national 
corruption, as they and the court have made 


ſince. In ſhort, the other extreme prevailed. The 


generality of people grew as fond of getting out 

of the war, as they had been of entering into it: 
and thus far perhaps, conſidering how it had been 
conducted, they were not much to be blamed. 
But this was not all; for when king WIILIAM 
had made the peace, our martial ſpirit became at 
once ſo pacific, that we ſeemed reſolved to meddle 
no more in the affairs of the continent, at leaſt to 
employ our arms no more in the quarrels that 


might ariſe there: and accordingly we reduced our 


troops in England to ſeven thouſand men. 

I have ſometimes confidered, in reflecting on 
theſe paſſages, what I ſhould have done, if I had 
fat in parliament at that time; and have been forced 
to own myſelf, that I ſhould have voted for 


ing parliament for cenſuring the - treaties. 
I am forced to own this, becauſe I remember how 
imperfect my notions were of the fituation of 

in that extraordi crifis, and how much 
I faw the true intereſt of my own country in a 


. 
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half light. But, my lord, I own it with ſome 
ſhame ; becauſe in truth nothing could be more 
abſurd than the conduct we held. What! becauſe 
we had not reduced the power of France by the 
war, nor excluded the houſe of Bourbon from the 

niſh ſucceſſion, nor compounded with her 
upon it by the peace ; and becauſe the houſe of 


Auſtria had not helped herſelf, nor put it into 
our 


power to help her with more advantage and 
better proſpect of ſucceſs — were we to leave that 
whole ſucceſſion open to the invaſions of France, 
and to ſuffer even the contingency to ſubſiſt, of 
ſeeing thoſe monarchies united ? What ! becauſe it 
was become extravagant, after the trials fo lately 


made, to think ourſelves any longer engaged by 


treaty , or obliged by good policy, to put the 
houſe of Auſtria in poſſeſſion of the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy , and to defend her in this poſſeſſion 
by force of arms, were we to leave the whole at 


| the mercy of France? If we were not to do ſo, 


if we were not to do one of the three things that 


I faid above remained to be done, and if the emperor 


put it out of our power to do another of them 
with advantage; were we to put it ſtill more out 


of our power, and to wait unarmed for the death 


of the king of Seain? In fine, if we bad not the 


proſpect of diſputing with France, ſo ſucceſsfully 
as we might have had it, the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
whenever it ſhould be open ; were we not only 
to. ſhow by diſarming, that we would not diſpute 
it at all, but to cenſure likewiſe the ſecond of 
the three things mentioned above, and which king 
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WiLLIam put in practice, the compounding with 
France, to prevent if poſſible a war, in which 
we were averſe to engage? 

Allow me to puſh theſe reflections a little 


further, and to obſerve to your lordſhip, that if 


the propoſal of ſending the archduke in Spain 
had been accepted in time by the imperial court, 
and taken effet and become a meaſure of the 
confederacy, that war indeed would have been 
protracted; but France could not have hindered 


the paſſage of this prince and his German forces : 

and our fleet would have been better employed 
in eſcorting them, and in covering the coaſts of 
Spai 


in and of the dominions of that crown both 
in Europe and in America, than it was in ſo 
many unmeaning expeditions from the battle of 
La Hogue to the end of the war. France indeed 
would have made her utmoſt efforts to have had 
ſatisfaction on her pretenſions, as ill founded as 
they were. She would have ended that war, as 
we began the next, when we demanded 2 
reaſonable ſatisfaction for the emperor: and though 
I think that the allies would have had, in very 
many reſpects, more advantages in defending 

in, than in attacking France; yet, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the defence would have been as 
ill conducted as the attack was, and that by con- 
ſequence, whether ChakLESs the ſecond had lived 
to the conclufion of this war, or had died before 
it, the war muſt have ended in ſome partition or 
other ; this partition would have been made by 
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to compound with France on ber former preten- 
Hans, and they muſt and they would have com- 
pounded on theſe, with an Auſtrian prince on 
the throne, juſt 2s they compounded, and probably 
much better than they compounded, on the 
pretenſions we ſupported againſt them, when they 
had a prince of Bourbon on their throne. France 
could not have diſtreſſed the Spaniards, nor have 
-run their monarchy, if they had «gy united; 

des ge would have been united in this caſe, 
and ſupported by the whole confederacy : as we 
diſtreſſed both France and them, over-run their 
monarchy in one and might have 
done fo in both, when they were difunied, and 
ſupported by France alone. France would not 

have acted, in ſuch negociations, the ridiculous 
part which the emperor acted in thoſe that led 
to the peace of Utrecht, nor have made her 
bargain worſe by neglecting to make it in time. 
But the war ending as it did, though I cannot ſee 
how king WILLIAM could avoid leaving the 
crown of Spain and that entire monarchy at the 
diſcretion of Lewis the fourteenth , otherwiſe 
than by compounding to prevent a new war 
he was in no ſort prepared to make; yet it is 
undeniable, that, by conſenting to a partition of 
their monarchy, he threw the Spaniards into the 
arms of France. The firſt partition might haye 
taken place, perhaps, if the electoral prince of 
Bavaria had lived, whom the French and 
too would have ſeen much more 
* 2 the archduke on the throne of 


Spain. 
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Spain. For among all the parties into gyhich that 
court was 2 in one thouſand fix — 


„en hope fully exphined, in a work 
Jloxdſhip may take dha trouble | " 
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the circumſtances, that ſome lying ſcribblers of 
memorials and anecdotes have advanced. She had 


5 


jt 


11 
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1. 
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mankind, and 
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were two points that king WiLL1an, at the head 
of the Britiſh and Dutch commonwealths and of 


France cared to keep for the maintenance of her 
power were confirmed to her by the treaty of 
Ryſwic : and king WiLL1iam allowed, indirectly 
2c leaſt, the pretenfions of the houſe of Bourbon 
to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, as Lewis the fourteenth 
allowed, in the ſame manner, thoſe of the houſe 
of Auſtria, by the treaties of partition. Strange 
Gation ! in which =o expedient remained to 
prepare for an event, viſibly ſo near, and of ſuch 
vaſt importance as the death of the king of Srain, 
but a partition of his monarchy, without his 
conſent, or his knowledge! If king WRTIAR had 
not made this partition, the emperor would have 
made one, and with as little regard to trade, to 
the barrier of the ſeven provinces, or to the 
general ſyſtem of Europe, as had been ſhowed by 
-him when he made the private treaty with France 
already mentioned, in one thouſand fix hundred 
and fxty-cight. The: miniſters of Vienna were 
not wanting to infinuate to thoſe of France 
.overtures of a ſeparate treaty, as more conducive 
to their common intereſts than the acceſſion of 
his imperial majeſty to that of partition. But the 
councils of Verſailles judged very reaſonably, that 
a partition made with England and Holland would 
de more effeQtual than any other, if a 
was to take place: and that ſuch a partition would 
be juſt as effectual as one- made with the emperor, 

* | 
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to furniſh: arguments to the emiſſaries of France, 
and. motives to the Spaniſh councils, if a will in 
favor of France could be obtained. I repeat it 
again, I. cannot ſee what king WILLIAM could 
do in fuch circumſtances as he found himſelf in 
after thirty years ſtruggle, except what he did: 
wehher caq I fee bow he. coal. os what the. did, 
after the reſentment expreſſed by the 
— 4 and the furious memorial preſented by 
CaxalLEs on the concluſion of the firſt treaty of 
partition , without apprehending that the conſe- 
quence would be a will in favor of France. He 
was in the work of all political circumſtances, and 
that wherein no one good meaſure remains to be 
taken; and out of which he left the two nations, 
at the head of whom he had been ſo long, to fight 
and negociate themſelves and their — 
as well as they could. 
x . hr  dgpary e Laws 


The power, chat bad fo long and ſo cruelly ar- | 
.tacked, was now to defend; the W 
and the powers, that had fo long defended, were 
no to attack it. Let us fee how this was 
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Utrecht, let us go back to the time of his death, 
and conſider the circumſtances that formed this 
complicated ſtate of affairs in three views; a view 
of right, a view of policy, and a viewof power. 

The right of ſucceeding to the crown of Spain 
would have been undoubtedly in the children of 
Maxr1a Teresa, that is, in the houſe of Bourbon; 
if this right had not been barred by the ſolemn 
renunciations fo often mentioned. The pretenſions 
of the houſe of Auſtria were ſounded on theſe 
renunciations, on the ratification of them by the 
Pyrenean treaty, and the confirmation of them by 
the will of Pall the fourth. The pretenſions of 
the houſe of Bourbon were founded on a ſuppo- 
fition, it was indeed no more, and a vain one too, 
that theſe renunciations were in their nature null: 
On this foot the difpute of right ſtood during the 
life of CHarLes the ſecond, and on the fame it 
would have continued to deve aſter his death, 
if the renunciations had remained unſhaken ; if his 
will, like that of his father, had confirmed them, 
and had left the aaa. is of them, to 
the houſe of Auſtria. But the will of CHARLES 
the ſecond, annulting theſe renunciations, took 
away the ſole foundation of the Auſtrian prete 
fions; for, however this act might be obtained, 
It was juſt as valid as his father's, and was con- 
nation to the new ſettlement he made of that crow · 
Let it be, as I think it ought to be, granted, that 
the true heirs could not claim againſt renunciations 
* © 1 may toy fo, conditions of. 'theww 


P3 
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birth: but CrarcLEs the ſecond had certainly as 
good a right to change the courſe of ſucceſſion 
agreeable to the order of nature and the conſtitu- 
tion of that monarchy, after his true heirs were 
born, as Pgir ir the fourth had to change it con- 
trary to this order and this conſtitution, before 
they were born, or at any other time. He had 
' as good a right, in ſhort, to diſpenſe with the 
Pyrenean treaty , and to ſet it aſide in this reſpec, - 
as his father had to make it: ſo that the renun- 
ciations being annulled by that party to the 
Pyrenean treaty who had exacted them, they 
could be deemed no longer binding, by virtue of 
this treaty, on the party who had made them. 
The ſole queſtion that remained therefore between 
theſe rival houſes, as to right, was this, whether 
the engagements taken by Lewis the fourteenth 
in the partition-treaties obliged him to adhere to the 
terms of the laſt of them in all events, and to 
. deprive his family of the ſucceſſion which the king 
of Spain opened, and the Spaniſh nation offered 
to them; rather than to depart from a compoſition 
he had made, on pretenſions that were diſputable 
then, but were now out of diſpute ? It may be 
ſaid, and it was faid, that the treaties of partition 
being abſolute , without any condition or exception 
relative to any diſpoſition the king of Spam had 
made or might make of his ſucceſſion, in favor of 
Bourbon or Auſtria; the di ion made by his 
will, in favor of the duke of Anyou, could not 
affect the engagements ſo lately taken by Lewis 
the fourteenth in theſe treaties, nor diſpenſe with 


againſt the perfi „ 
in this caſe , vou 
l of France in _— 
, dy = s in a parallel caſe. * 
1 fi_ jus eſt ſumma injuria” wou 
| 7 © #% 
maxim 


and parcel out his monarchy in different hos. 
and Holland to regulate - 

| equally fooliſh to go about to 
it would be 0 
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abſurd , tw aſſt of wy yrock . But enough 


Wo 


Let 8. 
eſtabliſh. One is too evident, — 696” 


has been ſaid concerning a right, which was 


in truth little regarded by any of the parties 
concerned immediately or remotely in the whole 


courſe of theſe proceedings. Particular intereſts 
* 


were alone regarded, and theſe were purſued 
ambition, fear, reſentment, and vanity directed: 
I mean the ambition of the two houſes contending 


for ſuperiority of power; the fear of England and 


Holland left this ſuperiority ſhould become too 


great in either; the reſentment of Spain at the 


diſmemberment of that monarchy projected by the 


partition - treaties; and the vanity of that nation, 


as well as of the princes of the houſe of Bourbon: 


for as vanity mingled with reſentment to make 
the will, „ Que, 
the acceptation of it. 

Let us now conſider the ſame 


view of policy. The policy of the 


— 


monarchy ſhould be divided: and this 
is expreſſed ſtrongly in the will of Chakras the 
fecond, where he exhorts his ſubjects not to ſuffer any 
diſmembermentor diminution of a monarchy founded 
by his predeceffors with fo much glory. Too weak 
to hinder this diſmemberment by their own 
too well zpprized of the little force and litile views 
of the court of Vienna, and their old allies having 

gy to procure this diſmemberment even by 
A to do, 
upon this principle, but to detach France from the 


engagements of the partition · treaties, by giving 


was this. They could not brook that their 
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their whole monarchy to a prince of the houſe of 


cerning the negociations of France to obtain a will 
in her favor, and yet to keep in reſerve the ad- 
vantages ſtipulated for her by the partition-treaties 
if ſuch a will could not be obtained, and though 
I am perſuaded that the marſhal of HaxcourrT, 
who helped to procure this will, made his court 
to Lewis the fourteenth as much as the marſhal 
of TALLA&D, who negociated the partitions; yet 
it is certain, that the acceptation of the will was 
not a meaſure definitively taken at Verſailles when 
the king of Sram died. The alternative divided 
thoſe councils, and, without entering at this time 
mto the arguments urged on each fide, adhering 
to the tions ſeemed the cauſe of France, 
ing the will that of the houſe of Bourbon. 
It has been ſaid by men of great weight in the 
councils of Spain , and was faid at that time by 
men as little fond of the houſe of Bourbon, or of 
the French nation, as their fathers had been; that 
if England and Holland had not formed a confe. 
deracy and begun a war, they would have made 
PHILIP the fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the 
preceding Pils, and not have endured the in- 
fluence of French councils in the adminiſtration of 
their g ; but that we threw them entire- 
ly into the hands of France when we began the 
war, becauſe the fleets and armies of this crown 
being, neceſſary to their defence, they could not 
avaid ſubmitting to this influence as long as the 
Lame neceſſity continued; and, in fact, ye have, 


Bourbon. As much as may have been ſaid con- 
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ſeen that the influence laſted no longer. But not- 
withſtanding this, it muſt be confeſſed, that a war 
was unavoidable. The immediate ſecuring of com- 
merce and of barriers , the preventing an union of 
the two monarchies in ſome future time, and the 
pram vangn ons nem Cues 6 A000 agg 
in the ſcales of , were points too im 
to Fngland, Holland, and the reſt of Europe, to 
be reſted on the moderation of French, and the 
vigor of Spaniſh councils, under a prince of the 
houſe of France. If fatisfaction to the houſe of 
Auſtria, to whoſe rights England and Holland 
founded than they were ſince the will, had been 
alone concerned; a drop of blood ſpilt, or five 
ſhillings ſpent in the quarrel , would have been too 
much profuſion. But this was properly the ſcale 
into which it beeame the common intereſt to throw 


all the weight that could be taken out of that of 
when iati 


with b Ava ux were ſet on foot 
in Holland to prevent a war, or rather on our part to 
gain time to prepare for it, in which view the Dutch 
and we had both acknowledged PIII king of 
Scam; the great article we infiſted on was, that rea- 
| fonable faticfattion ſhould be given the emperor , 
upon his pretenſions founded on the treaty of parti- 
tion. We could do no otherwiſe; and France, who 
offered to make the treaty of Ryſwic the foundation 
of that treaty, could do no otherwiſe than refufe to 
conſent that the treaty of partition ſhould be fo, 
aſter accepting the will, and thereby engaging to 
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oppoſe all partition or diſmemberment of the Spa- 


niſh monarchy. I ſhould mention none of the 
other demands of England and Holland, if I could 
negle& to point out to your lordſhip's obſervation, 
_—_ the ſame artifice was employed at this time, 
o perplex the more a negociation that could not 
— on other accounts, as we ſaw employed 
in the courſe of the war, by the Engliſh and 
Dutch miniſters, to prevent the ſucceſs of negocia- 
tions that mighe, and ought to have — 
The demand I mean is that of a liberty not only 
hs to explain the terms propoſed, but © create 
c oramplify them in the courſe of the 
I do not remember the words, but m__ 
ſenſe, and this was the meaning of the conſederates 
in boch caſes. 
In the former, king WiLL1aM was determined 
to begin the war by all the rules of good policy; 
fince he could not obtain, nay fince France could 
not grant in that conjun , nor without being 
forced to it by a war, what he was obliged by 
theſe very rules to demand. He intended therefore 
nothing by this negociation, if it may be called 
ſuch , but to preſerve forms and appearances , and 
perhaps, which many have ſuſpected , to have time 
to prepare, as I hinted juſt now, both abroad and 
at home. Many things concurred to favor his pre- 
parations abroad. The alarm, that bad been given 
by the acceptation of the will, was increaſed by 
every -ſtep that France made to ſecure the effe& 
of it, Thus, for inſtance, the ſurpriſing and ſeizing 
the Dutch troops, ip the ſame night, and at the 
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fame hour, that were diſperſed in the garriſons of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, was not excuſed by the 
neceſſity of ſecuring thoſe places to the obedience 
of Piri, nor foftened by the immediate diſmiſ- 
fion of thoſe troops. The impreſſion it made was 
much the ſame as thoſe of che ſurpriſes and ſeizures 
of France in former ufurpations. No one knew 
then, that the ſovereignty of the ten provinces was 


to be yielded up to the elector of Bavaria: and 
every one ſaw that there remained no longer any 
barrier between France and the feven provinces. 
At home, the diſpoſition of the nation was abſo- 
lately turned to a war with France, on the death. 
of king JaMEs the ſecond, by the acknowledgment 
of 


Lewis the fourteenth made of his ſon as king 


England. I know · what has been ſaid in excuſe for 
| hed agg tg her e on female impor- 
1 tunity, but certainly without any regard to public 
faith, to the true intereſt of France in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, or to the true intereſt of the prince 
thus acknowledged, in any. It was faid, that the 
treaty of Ryſwic obliging his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
only not to diſturb king WiLLiam in his poſſeſ- 
fion, he might, without any violation of it, have 
acknowledged this prince as king of England; 
according to the political cafuiſtry of the French, 
and the example of France, who finds no fault 
with the powers that treat with the kings of Eng- 
land, although the kings of England retain the 
title of kings of France ; as well as the example of 
Spain, who makes no complaints that other ſtates 


8 went with the Kings of France, akhough the kings 


* 
— — — — —— 
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of Frande retain the title of Navarre. But beſides 
that the examples are not appoſite, becauſe no 
other powers acknowledge in form the king of 
England to be king of France, nor the king of 
France to be king of Navarre; with what face 
een Could they 
excuſe it by urging that they adhered to the ſtrict 
letter of one article of the treaty of Ryſwie, 
againſt the plain meaning of that very article, and 
againſt the whole tenor of that treaty ; in the ſame 
breath with which they juſtified the acceptation 
of the will, by pretending they adhered to the 
kuppoled ſpit and general intention of the treaties 
of partition, in contradiction to the letter, to the 
ſpecific engagements , and to-the whole purport 
of thoſe treaties ? This part of the conduct 
of Lewis the fourteenth may appear juſtly the 
more ſurprifing, becauſe in moſt other parts of his 
conduct at the fame time, and in ſome to his diſad- 
vantage, he acted cautiouſly, endeavoured to calm 
the minds of his neighbours, to reconcile Europe 
to his grandſon's elevation, all to avoid all ſhow 
of beginning hoſtilities. 

Though king W1Ltiam was determined to 
engage in a. war with France and Spain, yet the 
fame good policy, that determined him to engage, 
determined him not to engage too deeply. The 
engagement taken in the grand alliance df one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and one is, To procure 
© an equitable and reaſonable ſatisfaction to his 
© imperial majeſty for his pretenſion to the Spaniſh 
4 ſucceſſion; and ſufficient ſecurity to the king of 


be exatily poized, nor in the preciſe point 
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* ENGLAND, and the States General, for their 
dominions, and for the navigation and commerce 
aof their ſubjects, and to prevent the union of 


© the two monarchies of France and Spain. As 


king of England, as ſtadtholder of Holland, he 
neither could, nor did engage any further. It may 
be diſputed perhaps among ſpeculative politicians, 
whether the balance of power in Europe would 
have been better preſerved by that ſcheme of 
partition, which the treaties, and particularly the 


laſt of them, propoſed, or by that which the 


grand alliance to be the object of the 


war? I think there is little room for ſuch a diſpute, 


as I ſhall have occaſion to ſay hereafter more ex- 
preſsly. In this place I ſhall only ſay, that the 


object of this war, which king WiLLiam medi- 


tated, and queen ANNE waged, was a partition, 
by which 2 prince of the houſe of Bourbon, already 
acknowledged by us and the Dutch as king of 
Spain, was to be left on the throne of that dif- 
membered - The wiſdom of thoſe coun- 
cils ſaw that the peace of Europe might be reſtored 
and ſecured on this foot, and that the liberties of 
Europe would be in no danger. 

The ſcales of the balance of power 
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eq 
cernedl. It is ſufficient in this, as in other human 


affairs, that the deviation be not too great. Some 
there will always be. A cooftant attention to theſe 
deviations is therefore When they are 


neceſſary. 
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- If your lordſhip makes the application » you will 
find that the difference of ſome circumſtances does 
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of his grandchildren was placed on the Spaniſh 
throne. And yet among all the conditions of the 
ſeveral leagues againſt CHARLES the fifth, I do not 
— Srv gs ever ſtipulated, that © no 

* peace ſhould be made with him as long as he 
2 to be emperor and king of Spain; 
* nor as long as any Auſtrian prince continued 
hos 282 of uniting on his head the Imperial and 
crowns. 


not hinder this example from being very appoſite, 


and ſtrong to the preſent purpoſe. CrHarLEs the 


fifth was emperor and king of Spain; but neither 
was. Lxwis the fourteenth king of Spain, nor 
Pn the fifth king of France. That had hap- 
pened in one inſtance, which it was apprehended 
might happen in. the other. It had happened, and 
it was reaſonably to be apprehended that it might 
r 
crowns might continue, not only in the ſame 
family, but on the ſame heads; for meaſures were 


taken to ſecure the ſucceſſion of both to Pritie 


the ſon of ChanLISs. We do not find however 


that any confederacy was formed, any engagement 


taken, or any. war to remove or prevent 
this great. evil. The princes and. ſtates of E ie 
contented themſelves to oppoſe the deſigns of 
CHaRLEs the fifth, and to check the growth of 
his beer occakocaly , and as intereſt. invited 
or neceſſity forced them to do; not conſtantly: 
— 209 againſt. him, and 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes too much for him: but if if they did too 
little of one kind, time and accident did the reſt, 

Diſtinct dominions , and different pretenfions , 
created contrary tle 3s he of Auſtria: 
and on the abdication of CHARLES the fifth, his 8 
brother ſucceeded, not his fon, to the empire. 
The houſe of Auſtria divided into a German and 
a Spaniſh branch: and if the two branches came 
to have a.mutual influence on one another and fre- 
quently a common intereſt, it was not till one of 
them had fallen from grandeur, and till the other 
was rather aiming at it, than in poſſeſſion of it. 
In ſhort Pnilir was excluded from the imperial 
throne by ſo natural a progreſſion of cauſes and 
effects, ariſing not only in Germany but in his 
own family, that if a treaty bad been made to 
_ exclude him from it in favor of FeroinanD, 
ſuch a treaty might have been ſaid very probably 
to have executed itſelf. 

The precaution I have mentioned, and that 
was neglected in this caſe without any detriment 
to the common cauſe of Europe, was not neglect- 
ed in the grand alliance of one thouſand ſeven 

hundred and one. For in that, one of the ends 
propoſed by the war is, to obtain an effectual ſecu- 
rity againſt the contingent union of the crowns of 
France and Spain. The will of CHARLEs the ſecond 
provides againſt the fame contingengy: and this 
great principle of preventing too much dominion 
and power from falling to the lot of either of the 
families of Bourbon or Auſtria, ſeemed to be 
agreed on all fides; fines in the ga- o 
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the ſame 


precaution was taken againſt an union of 
the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns. King WILLIAM 
was enough piqued againſt France. His ancient 
prejudices were ſtrong and well founded. He 
had been worſted in. war, over - reached in nego- 
ciation ; and perſonally affronted by her. England 
and Holland were ſufficiently alarmed and animated, 
and a party was not wanting, even in our iſland, 
ready to approve any engagements he would 
have taken againſt France and Spain, and in 


favor of the houſe of Auſtria; though we were 


leſs cyncerned, dy any national intereſt, than any 
other power that took part in the war, either 
then, or afterwards. But this prince was far from 


taking a part beyond that which the particular 


mtereſts of England and Holland, and the general 
intereſt of Europe, neceſſarily required. Pique muſt 


| Have no, more a place than affection, in delibera- 


tions of this kind. To have engaged to dethrone 
Phil, out of reſentment to Lewis the four- 
teenth, would have been a reſolution worthy of 
Cnakt Es the twelfth , king of Sweden, who ſacri- 
ficed his country, his people, and himſelf at laſt, 
to his revenge. To have engaged to conquer the 
Spaniſh monarchy for the houſe of Auſtria, or to 
go, in favor of that family, one ſtep beyond thoſe 
that were neceſſary to keep this houſe on a foot 
of rivalry with the other, would have been, as I 
have hinted, to act the part of a vaſſal, not of an 
ally. The former pawns his ſtate, and ruins his 
ſubjects, for the intereſt of his ſuperior wy, 
"= for * humor , or his paſſion: the 
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latter goes no further than his own intereſt carries 
him; nor-makes war for thoſe of another, nor even 
for his own if they are remote and contingent, as 
if he fought pro aris et focis, for his religion, his 
liberty, and his property. Agreeably to theſe prin- 
ciples of good policy, we entered into the war that 
began on the death of CyarLEs the ſecond: but 

we ſoon departed from them, as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to obſerve in conſidering the ſtate of ang. at 
this remarkable juncture, in a view of 

Let „ 1 have ſaid ſomewhere 
elſe. They who are in the ſinking ſcale of the 
balance of power do not eaſily, nor ſoon, come 
off from the habitual prejudices of ſuperiority 
over their neighbours, nor from the confidence 
that ſuch prejudices inſpire. From the year one 

' thouſand fix hundred and fixty ſeven, to the end 
of that century, France had been conſtantly in arms, 
and her arms had been ſucceſsful. She had ſuſ- 
tained a war, without any confederates againſt the 
principal powers. of Europe confederated againſt 
her, and had finiſhed it with advantage on every 
fide, juſt before the death of the king of Spain. 
She continued armed after the peace, by ſea and 
land. She increaſed her forces, while other nations 
reduced theirs, and was ready to defend, or to 
invade her neighbours, whilſt, their confederacy 

diſſolved, they were in no condition to in- 

vade her, and in a bad one to defend themſelves. 
Spain and France had now one common cauſe. 
The electors of Bavaria and CoLoent ſupported 
it in . the duke of Savon was au ally, 
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the duke of Max ru a vaſſal of the two crowus 
in Italy. In a word, appearances were formid- 
able on that ſide; and if a diſtruſt of ſtrength, 
on the ſide of the confederacy, had induced Eng- 
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land and Holland to compound with France for 


a partition of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, there ſeemed 
to be ſtill greater reaſon for this diſtruſt after the 
acceptation of the will, the peaceable and ready 


ſubmiſſion of the entire monarchy of Spain. to 


PaiLie, and all the meaſures taken to ſecure him 


in this poſſeſſion. Such appearances might well 
impoſe. They did ſo on many, and on none more 


than on the French themſelves, who engaged with 
great confidence and ſpirit in the war; when they 
found it, as they might well expect it would be, 
unavoidable. The ſtrength of France, however, 
though great, was not ſo great as the French 


thought it, nor equal to the efforts they undertook 


to make. Their engagement, to maintain the 


Pa1L1?, exceeded their ſtrength. Our engagement, 
1 - ſkirts of it for the houſe of 
Auſtria, was not in the ſame diſproportion to our 
ſtrength. If I peak poſitively on this occaſion, yet 
I cannot be accuſed of preſumption; becauſe, how 
ſoever theſe points might be when they 

were points of political ſpeculation, they are ſuch 
no longer, and the judgment I make is dictated 


to me by experience. France threw herſelf into 
the ſinking ſcale, when ſhe accepted the will. 


Her ſcale ed to- fink during the whole 
courſe of the war, and mighs have been kept by 
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the peace as low as the true intereſt of Europe 
required. What I remember to have heard the duke 


of MarLBOROUGH fay, before he went to take 


on him the command of the army in the Low 
Countries in one thouſand feven hundred and two, 
proved true. The French miſreckoned very much, 
if they made the ſame compariſon between their 
troops and thoſe of their enemies, as they had 
made in precedent wars. Thoſe that had been op- 
poſed to them, in the laſt, were raw for the moſt 


they had been diſciplined, if I may ſay ſo, by their 
defeats. They were grown to be veterans at the 


peace of Ryſwic, and though many had been dif. 


banded, yet they had been diſbanded : fo 
that even theſe were enkly . 
Dann ene e ina Supplies 


of men to recruit the armies were more abundant 


en the fide of the confederacy, than on that of the 
two crowns: a neceſſary conſequence of which it 


better, and thoſe of the latter worſe, in a long, 
extenſive, and bloody war. I believe it proved 
ſo; and i my memory does not deceive me, the 
French were forced very early to ſend recruits to 
their armies, as they ſend flaves to their gallies. 
A compariſon between thoſe who were to direct 


their councils, and to conduct the armies on both 
ſides, is a taſk it would become me little to under- 
take. The event ſhowed, that if France had bad 
her Cox ox, her TurxENNE, or her LuxgEmBUuRG, 


to oppoſe to the confederates : the confederates 
Q 3 


part when it began, the Britiſh particularly: but 


ſeemed to be, that thoſe of the former would grow - 
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motion: was given to the whole: and, inſtead of 
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might have oppoſed to her, with equal confi- 
dence, their EuGeNe of Savoy, their Mal- 
BOROUGH, or their STARENBERG. But there is 
one obſervation I cannot forbear to make. The 
alliances were concluded, the quotas-were ſettled, 
and the ſeaſon for taking the field approached , 
when. king WiLLIamM died. The event could 
not fail to occaſion ſome conſternation on one 
ſide, and to give ſome hopes on the other; for, 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs with which he made 
war generally, he was looked upon as the ſole 
centre of union that could keep together the great 
confederacy then forming: and how much the 
French feared, from his life, had appeared a few 
years before, in the extravagant and indecent joy 


they expreſſed on a falſe report of his death. A 


ſhort time ſhowed how vain the fears of ſome and 
the hopes of others were. By his death, the duke of 
MarLitBOROUGH was raiſed to the head of the 
army, and indeed of the confederacy: where he, 
a new, a private man, a ſubject, acquired by 
merit and by management a more deciding in- 
fluence, than high birth, confirmed authority, and 
even. the crown of Great Britain , had given to 
king WILLIAM. Not only all the parts of that 
vaſt machine, the grand alliance, were kept more 
compact and entire; but a more rapid and vigorous 


languiſhing out diſaſtrous campaigns , we faw every 
ſcene of the war full of action. All thoſe wherein he ap- 


peared, and many of thoſe wherein he was not then 
an actor, but abettor however of — 
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crowned with the moſt triumphant ſucceſs. 1 take 
with pleaſure this opportunity of doing juſtice to 
that great man, whoſe faults I knew , whoſe virtnes 
IT admired; and whoſe memory, as the greateſt ge- 
neral and as the miniſter that our country 
or perhaps any other has produced, I honor. But 
beſides this, the obſervation I have made comes 
into my ſubject, fince it ſerves to point ont to 
your lordſhip the proof of what Ifaid above, that 
France undertook too much, when ſhe undertook 
to maintain the monarchy entire in the po- 
ſeſſion of PII: and that we undertook no more 
than what was proportionable to our ſtrength, when 
we undertook to weaken that monarchy by diſmem- 
bering it, in the hands of a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, which we had been difabled by ill 
fortune and worſe conduct to keep out of them. 
It may be ſaid that the great fucceſs of the con- 
federates againſt France proves that their generals 
were ſuperior to her's, but not that their forces 
and their national ſtrength were fo ; that with the 
fame force with which ſhe was beaten, ſhe might 
have been victorious; that if ſhe had been fo, or 
if the ſucceſs of the war had varied, or been leſs 
deciſive againſt her in Germany, in the Low Coun. 
tries, and in Italy, as it was in Spain, her ſtrength 
would have appeared ſufficient, an that of the 
' inſufficient. Many things may be urged 
rr I content myſelf with one. 

France could not long have made even the unfuc- 
ceſsful efforts ſhe did make, if England and Holland 
had done what it is undeniable they had ſtrengih to 


Q4 
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do; I beſides pillaging, I do not fay conquering, 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, they had hindered the 
French from going to the South Sea; as they did 
annually during the whole courſe of the war without 
the leaſt moleſtation, and from whence they import- 
ed into France in that tune 2s much filver and gold 
as the whole ſpecies of that kingdom amounted to. 
With this immenſe and conſtant ſupply of wealth. 
France was reduced in effect to bankruptcy before 
the end. of the war. How much ſooner muſt ſhe 
have been ſo, if this ſupply bad been kept from 
her ? The confeſſion of France herſelf is on my fide. 
She confeſſed ber inability to ſupport what ſhe had 
undertaken , when ſhe ſued for peace as early as the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix. She made 


her utmoſt efforts to anſwer the expectation of the 
Spaniards, and to keep their monarchy entire. 
perience had made it evident that this was 
beyond her power, ſhe thought herſelf juſtified to 
the Spaniſh nation, in confenting to a,partition,, 
and was ready to conclude a peace Wick che alles 
on the principles of their grand alliance. But as 
France ſeemed to flatter herſelf, till experience made 
her deſirous to abandon an enterpriſe that exceeded 
her ftreogth; you wy will find, my lord, that her 
enemies began to flatter themſelves in their wa, 


and to form deſigns | and take engagements that 


exceeded theirs. = Britain was drawn. into 


theſe engagements little by little; for I do not re- 


nuing the war till PnIL Ir ſhould be dethroned, be- 
fore the year one-thouſand ſeven hundred aud fix: 
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and then ſuch a declaration was judged neceſſary to 
ſecond the reſolution of our miniſters and our allies, 
in departing from the principles of the grand alli- 
ance, and in propoſing not only the reduction of the 
Freach, but the conqueſt of the Spamiſh monarchy, 
as the objects os ww This new plan had taken 
place, and we had begun to act upon it, two years 
before, when the treaty with Portugal was con- 
cluded, and the archduke CHARLES, now emperor, 
was fent into Portugal firſt, and into Catalonia 
afterwards, and was acknowledged and ſupported 
as king of Spain. 

When your lordſhip peruſes the anecdotes of the 
times here ſpoken of, and conſiders the courſe and 
event of the great war which broke out on the death 


of the king of Spain, CyanLes the ſecond, and 
was ended by the treaties of Utrecht and Raſtadt; 
you will find, that in order to form a true judgment 
on the whole you muſt conſider very attentively the 
great change made by the new plan that I have men- 
tioned; and compare it with the plan of the grand 
alliance, relatively to the general intereſt of Europe, 


I need not recal the events of that, and of the yoo- 
cedent years of the war. Jet a the anus of 
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burden of the war. Our condition, I ſpeak of 
Great Britain, was not quite ſo bad; but the 
charge of the war increaſed annually upon us. It 
was evident that this charge muſt continue to in- 
creaſe, and it was no leſs evident that our nation 
was unable to bear it without falling ſoon into 
ſuch diſtreſs, and contracting ſuch debts, as we 
| have ſeen and felt, and ſtill feel. The Dutch 
neither reſtrained their trade, nor overloaded it 
with taxes. They ſoon altered the proportion of 
their quotas, and were deficient even after this 
alteration in them. But, however, it muſt be 
allowed that they exented their whole ſtrength; 
and they and we paid the whole charge of the 
war. Since therefore by ſuch efforts as could 
not be continued any longer, without opprefling 
and impoveriſhing theſe nations to a degree that 
no intereſt except that of their very being, nor 
any engagement of aſſiſting an alliance totis viri- 
bus can require, France was reduced, and all the 
ends of the war were become attainable; it will be 
worth your lordſhip's while to conſider why the 
true uſe was not made of the ſucceſs of the =D 
derates againſt France and Spain, and why a 
was not concluded in the fifth year of the war. When 
your lordſhip confiders this, you will compare in 
your thoughts what the Rate of Europe would 
have been, and that of your own country might 
have been, if the plan of the grand alliance had 
5 with the poſſible as well as certain, 
the contingent as well as neceſſary, conſequences 
of changing this plan in the manner it was changed. 
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Lou will be of opinion, I think, and it ſeems 
tome, aſter more than twenty years of recolledtion, 
re-examination, and reflection, that impartial poſ- 
terity muſt be of the fame opinion; you will be 
of opinion, I think, that the war was wiſe and juſt 
before the change, becauſe neceſſary to maintain 
that equality among the powers of Europe on 
which the public peace and common proſperity 
depends: and that it was unwiſe and unjuſt after 
this change, becauſe unneceſſary to this end, and 
directed to other and to contrary ends. You 
ill be guided by undeniable facts to diſcover, 
through all the falſe colors which have been laid, 
and which deceived many at the time, that the 
war, after this change, became a war of paſſion, 
of ambition, of avarice, and of private intereſt; 
the private intereſt of particular perſons and parti 
_ cular ſtates; to which the general intereſt of Europe 
was ſacrificed ſo entirely; that if the terms inſiſted 
on by the 3 bad been granted, nay if 
even thoſe which France was reduced to grant, in 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, had been ac- 
cepted, ſuch a new ſyſtem of power would have 
been created as might have expoſed the balance 
of this power to deviations, and the peace of 
Europe to troubles, not inferior to thoſe that the 


ſounded fo 2 She had 2 
the year one thouſand dew Rented + | 
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incluſively: but what were her triumphs afterwards? 
What was her ſucceſs aſter ſhe proceeded on the 
new plan ? I ſh:ill ſay ſomething on that head immedi- 
ately. Here let me only ſay, that the glory of taking 
towns, and winning battles, is to be meaſured by 
the utility that reſults from thoſe victories. Victo- 
ries, that bring honor to the arms, may bring ſhame , 
to the councils, of a nation. To win a battle, to 

take a town, is the glory of a general, and of an 


army. Of this glory we had a very large ſhare in 


the courſe of the war. But the glory of a nation is 


to proportion the ends ſhe propoſes, to her intereſt 
and her ſtrength; the means ſhe employs to the ends 
ſhe propoſes, and the vigor ſhe exerts to both. Of 
this glory, Iapprehend, we have bad very little to 
„at any time, and particularly in the great 
conjuncture of which I am ſpeaking. The reaſons 


of ambition, avarice, and private intereſt, which 


engaged the princes and ſtates of the confederacy to 

depart from = principles of the grand . 
were no reaſons for Great Britain. She neither ex- 
pected nor deſired any thing more than what ſhe 
might have obtained by adhering to thoſe principles. 
What hurried our nation then, with fo much ſpirit 
and ardor, into thoſe of the new plan? Your lordſhip 
will anſwer this queſtion to yourſelf, I believe, by 
Figs 3a hangs = 0 "gs Ann by the influence 


that the firſt ſucceſſes of the confederate arms = 


to our miniſters; and the popularity they gave, if 

I may fay ſo, to the war; by ancient, and freſh re- 
ſentments, which the unjuſt and violent 
in ſhort the whole conduct of Lewis the fourteenth 
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ſor forty years together, his haughty treatment of 
other princes and ſtates, and even the ſtyle of his 
court, had created; and, tomention no more, by a no- 
tion, groundleſs but prevalent, that he was and would 
be maſter as long as his grandſon was king of Spain, 
and that there could be no effectual meaſure taken, 
though the grand alliance ſuppoſed that there might, 
to prevent a future union of the two monarchies, 
as long as a prince of the houſe of Bourbon fat on 
the Spaniſh throne. That ſuch a notion ſhould have 
prevailed, in the firſt confuſion of thoughts which 
the death and will of CHarLes the ſecond produced, 
among the generality of men, who ſaw the fleets and 
| 3 > coun poſſeſſion of all the parts of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, is not to be wondered at by 
thoſe that conſider how ill the generality of mankind 
are informed, how incapable they are 5 judging; 
and yet how ready to pronounce judgment; in fine, 
how inconſiderately they follow one another in any 
popular opinion which the heads of party broach, 
or to which the firſt appearances of things have 
given occaſion. But, even at this time, the councils 
of England and Holland did not entertain this notion. 
[hey acted on quite another, as might be ſhown in 
y inſtances if any other beſides that of the grand 
alliance was neceſſary. When theſe councils there- 
fore ſeemed to entertain this notion afterwards, and 
acted and took engagements to act upon it, we muſt 
conclude that they bad other motives. They could 
not have theſe; for they knew, that as the Spaniards 
| had been driven by the two treaties of partition to 


sive their monarchy to a prince of the houſe of 
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Bourbon, ſo they were driven into the arms of 
France by the war that we made to force a third 
upon them. If we acted rightly on the principles of 
the grand alliance, they acted rightly on thoſe of the 
will: and if we could not avoid making an offenſive 
war, at the expenſe of forming and maintaining a 
vaſt confederacy, they could not avoid purchaſing 
the protection and aſſiſtance of France in a defenſive 
war, and eſpecially in the beginning of it, according 
to what I have ſomewhere obſerved already, by 
yielding to the authority and admitting the influence 
of that court in all the affairs of their government. 
Our miniſters knew therefore, that if any inference 
was to be drawn from the firſt part of this notion, it 
was for ſhortening, not prolonging, the war; for de- 
livering the Spaniards as ſoon as poſſible from habits 
of union and intimacy with France; not for con- 
tinuing them under the ſame neceſſity, till by length 
of time theſe habits ſhould be confirmed. As to the 
latter part of this notion, they knew that it was 
falſe and filly. GaRTRH the beſt-natured, ingenious, 
| wild man I ever knew, might be in the right when 
E in ſome of his poems, at that time. 

—— An Auſtrian prince alone, 
6 7 fit to nod upon a Spaniſh throne. * 


The ſetting an Auſtrian prince upon it was, no 
doubt, the ſureſt expedient to prevent an union of 
the two monarchies of France and Spain; juſt as 
ſetting a prince of the houſe of Bourbon on that 
throne was of be Sts uae. dog an union 
of ———— crovyns. * 
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falſe to ſay, in either caſe, that this was the ſole 
expedient. It would be no paradox, but a propoſi- 
tion eaſily proved, to advance, that if theſe unions 
had been effectually provided againſt, the general 
intereſt of Europe would have been little concerned 
whether PHIL or CHARLES had nodded at Madrid. 
It would be likewiſe no paradox to ſay, that the 
contingency of uniting France and Spain under the 
ſame prince appeared more remote, about the middle 
of the laſt great war, when the dethronement of 
PriL1P in favor of CHaRLes was made a condi- 
tion of peace fine qua non, than the contingency 
ol an union of the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns. 
Nay, I know not whether it would be a paradox 
to affirm, that the expedient that was taken, and 
that was always obvious to be taken, of exclud- 
ing PHiLIP and his race from the ſucceſſion of 

France, by creating an intereſt in all the other 
| princes of the blood, and by conſequence a party 
in France itſelf, for their excluſion, whenever the 
caſe ſhould happen, was not in its nature more ef- 
ſectual than any that could have been taken: and ſome 
muſt have been taken, not only to exclude CuarLEs 
from the empire whenever the caſe ſhould happen 
that happened ſoon, the death of his brother Josxen 
without iſſue male, but his poſterity likewiſe in all 
future vacancies of the imperial throne. The ex- 
pedient that was taken againſt Pr at the 
treaty of Utrecht, they who oppoſed the peace 
attempted to ridicule ; but ſome of them bave had 
occaſion ſince that time to ſee, though the caſe has 
not happened, how effecual it would have been 
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efforts as we were able to make, in the moſt 
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If it had: and he who ſhould go about to ridicule 


it after our experience, would only make himſelf 


ridiculous. Notwithſtanding all this, he, who 


tranſports himſelf back to that time, muſt acknow- 
ledge , that the confederated powers in general 
could not but be of GanTtH's mind, and think 
it more agreeable to the common intereſt of Eu- 

„that a branch of Auſtria, than a branch 
of Bourbon, ſhould gather the Spanifh- ſucceſſion , 
and that the maritime powers, as they are called 
impertinently enough with reſpect to the ſupe- 
riority of Great Britain, might think it was for 
their particular intereſt to have a prince, depend- 
ent for ſome time at leaſt on them, king of 
in, rather than a prince whoſe dependence, 
as long as he ſtood in any, muſt be 


on France. I do not ſay, as ſome have done, 
aà prince whoſe family was an old ally, rather 


than a prince whoſe family was an old enemy; 
becauſe I lay no weight on the gratitude of 


princes, and am as much that an 


Auſtrian king of Spain would have made us re- 


turns of that ſort in no other proportion than 
of his want of us, as I am that PHIIIr and his 
race will make no other returns of the ſame ſort 
to France. If this affair had been entire, there- 
fore, on the death of the king of Stain; if we 


had made no partition , nor be any will, the 


whole monarchy of Spain would have been the 


prize to be fought for: and our wiſhes, and ſuch 


, muſt have 
been 
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been on the fide of Auſtria. But it was far from 
being entire. A prince of the houſe of Auſtria 
might have been on the ſpot, before the king of 
Spain died, to gather his ſucceſſion; but inſtead 
of this a prince of the houſe of Bourbon was there 
ſoon afterwards, and took poſſeſſion of the whole 
monarchy, to which he had been called by the 
late king's will, and by the voice of the Spaniſh 
natian. The councils of England and Holland 
therefore preferred very wiſely, by their engage- 
ments in the grand alliance, what was more 
practicable though leſs eligible, to what they deemed 
more eligible, but ſaw become by the pb x of 
events, if not abſolutely impracticable, yet an 
enterpriſe of more length, more difficulty , and 
greater expenſe of blood and treaſure, than theſe 
nations were able to bear; or than they ought to 
bear, when their fremity and than of the reſt of 
Europe might be ſufficiently provided for at a 
cheaper rate. If the confederates could not obtain, 
by the force of their arms, the ends of the war, 
laid down in the grand allfance. to what 
would it be to ſtipulate for more? And if they were 
able to obtain theſe , it was evident that, whilſt 
they diſmembered the Spaniſh monarchy, they muſt 
reduce the power of France. This happened; 
the Low countries were conquered ; the 1 
were driven out of Germany and Italy; and 
Lew1s the fourteenth, who had ſo long and fo 
lately ſet mankind at defiance , was reduced to 
ſue for 
If it had bean — him in one thouſand 
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feven hundred and fix, on what foot muſt it 
have been granted? The allies had already in 
their power all the ſtates that were to compoſe 
the reaſonable ſatis faction for the emperor. I ſay, 
in their power; becauſe though Naples and Sicily 
were not actually reduced at that time, yet the 
expulſion of the French out of Italy, and the. 
diſpoſition ob the people of thoſe kingdoms con- 
ſidered, it was plain the allies might reduce them 
when they pleaſed. The confederate arms were 
ſuperior till then in Spain, and ſeveral provinces 
acknowledged CHarLes the third. If the reſt 
had been yielded to him by treaty, all that the 
new plan required had been obtained. If the 
French would not yet have abandoned Pnit1e, 
as we had found that the Caſtilians would not 
even when our army was at Madrid, all that the 
old plan, the plan of the grand alliance required, had 
been obtained? but ftill France and Spain had 
given nothing to purchaſe a peace, and they 
were in circumſtances not to expect it without 
purchaſing it. They would have purchaſed it, 
my lord : and France, as well as Spain, would 
have contributed a larger ſhare of the price, ra- 
ther than continue the war, in her exhauſted 
ſtate. Such a treaty of peace would have been 
a third treaty of partition indeed, but vaſtly pre- 
ferable to the two former. The great objection 
to the former was drawn from that conſiderable 
increaſe of dominion, which the crown of France, 
and not a branch ofthe houſe of Bourbon, acquired 
dy them. I know what may be ſaid ſpeciouſly 
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enough to perſuade, that ſuch an increaſe of do- 
minion would not have augmented, but would 
rather have weakened the power of France, and 
what examples may be drawn from hiſtory to 

countenance ſuch an opinion. I know likewiſe, 


[I .o- the compact figure of France, and the con- 


ity of all her provinces, make a very eſſential 
= of the force of her monarchy. Had the de- 
ſigns of CHarLEs the eighth, Lewis the twelfth, 
FrxAXc1s the firſt, and Hengy the ſecond, ſuc- 
ceeded , the dominions of France would have 
been more extenſive, and I believe the ſtrength 
of her monarchy would have been leſs. I have 
ſometimes thought that even the loſs of the battle 
of St. Quentin, which obliged Henay the ſecond 
to recal the duke of Guis with his army out of 
Italy, was in this reſpe& no unhappy event. But 
the reaſoning which is good, I think, when ap- 
plied to thoſe times, will not hold when applied 
to ours, and to the caſe I conſider here; the ſtate 
of France, the ſtate of her neighbours, and the 
whole conſtitution of Europe being fo extremely 
different. The objection therefore to the two 
treaties of partition had a teal weight. The 
zower of France, deemed already exorbitant, 
would have been inten by this acceſſion of 
dominion, in the hands of Lewis the fourteenth: 
and the uſe he intended to make of it by keeping 
Italy and Spain in awe, appears in the article 
that gave him the ports on the Tuſcan coaſt, and 
the province of Guipuſcoa. This king Willian 
might, and, I queſtion not, did fee; but that prince 
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might think too, that for this very reaſon LEWIS 
the fourteenth would adhere, in all events, to the 
treaty of partition : and that theſe conſequences 
were more remote, and would be leſs dangerous, 
than thoſe of making no partition at all. The 
partition, even the worſt that might have been 
made by a treaty of peace in one thouſind ſeven 
hundred and fix, would have been the very reverſe 
of this. France would have been weakened, and 
her enemies ſtrengthened, by her conceſſions on 
the ſide of the Low Countries, of Germany, and 
Savoy. If a prince of her royal — had remained 
in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt - Indies, no 
advantage would have accrued to her by it, and 
effectual bars would have been oppoſed to an union 
of the two monarchies. The houſe of Auſtria 
' would have had a reaſonable ſatisfaction for that 
ſhadow of right, which a former partition gave 
ber. She had no other after the will of CyarLes 
the ſecond; and this may be juſtly termed a ſhadow, 
ſince England, Holland, and France could confer 
no real right to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion , nor to any 
part of it. She bad declined acceding to that par- 
tition, before France departed from it, and would 
have putherred the Italian provinces, without Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies , to Spain and the Weſt-Indies 
without the Italian provinces. The Italian provinces 
would have fallen to her ſhare by this partition. The 
particular demands of England and Holland would 
. have ſuffered no difficulty, and thoſe that we were 


obliged by treaty to make for others would have 
been eaſy to adjuſt. Would not this have been 


— 2 my lord, for the public ſecurity, for 
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the common intereſt, and for the glory of our 
arms ? To have bumbled and reduced, in five 
campaigns, a power that had diſturbed md inſulted 
Europe almoſt forty years; to have reſtored, in 
fo ſhort a time, the balance of power in Europe 
do a ſufficient point of equality, after it had been 
more than fifty years, that is from the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, in a gradual deviation from this point; 
in ſhort to have retrieved, in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fix, a game that was become deſ- 
perate at the beginning of the century. To have 
done all this before the war had exhauſted our 
ſtrength, was the utmoſt ſure that any man could 
deſire who intended the public good alone: and 
no honeſt reaſon ever was, nor ever will be given, 
why the war was protracted any longer; why we 
neither made peace after a ſhort, vigorous, and 
ſucceſsful war, nor put it entirely out of the power 
of France to continue at any rate a long one. I 
have ſaid, and it is true, that this had been entirely 
out of her power, if we had given greater inter- 
ruption to the commerce of Old and New Spain, 
and if we had hindered France from importing 
annually , from the year one thoufand ſeven hun- 
dred and two, ſuch immenſe treaſures as ſhe did 
import by the ſhips ſhe ſent, with the permiſſion 
of Spain, to the South-Sea. It has been advanced, 
and it is a common opinion, that we were reſtrained 
by the jealouſy of the Dutch from making uſe of 
the liberty given by treaty to them and us, and 
which, without his imperial majeſty's leave, fince 
we entered into the war, we might have taken, 
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of making conqueſts in the Spaniſh Weſt - Indies. 
Be it ſo. But to go to the South-Seas , to trade there 
if we could, to pillage the Weſt- Indies without 
making conqueſts if we could not, and, whether 
we traded or whether we pillaged, to hinder the 
French from trading there; was a meaſure that 
would have given, one ought to think, no jealouſy 
to the Dutch, who might, and it is to be ſuppoſed, 
would, have taken their part in theſe expeditions; 
or if it had given them jealouſy, what could they 
have replied when a Britiſh miniſter bad told 
them: That it little became them to find fault 
* that we traded with or. pillaged the Spaniards 
* in the Weſt-Indies to the detriment of our com- 
* mon enemy, whilſt we connived at them who 
traded with this enemy to his and their great 
4 advantage, againſt our remonſtrances, and in 

* violation of the condition upon which we had 

< given the firſt augmentation of our forces in the 
* Low Countries? We might have purſued this 
' meaſure notwithſtanding any engagement that we 
took by the treaty with Portugal, if I remember that 
right ; but inſtead of this, we waſted our 

forces, and ſquandered millions alter millions in 
ſupporting our alliance with this crown, and in 
purſuing the chimerical project which was made 
the object of this alliance. I call it chimerical, be- 
cauſe it was equally ſo, to expect a revolution in 
favor of CHARLES the third on the ſlender authority 
of ſuch a trifler as the admiral of Caſtile; and, 
when this failed us, to hope to conquer Spain by 
the afliſtance of the Portugueſe, and the revolt of 
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the Catalans. Yet this was the foundation upon 
which the new plan of the war was built, andſo 
many ruinous engagements were taken. 
The particular motives of private men, as well 
as of princes and ſtates, to protract the war, are 
partly known, and partly gueſſed, at this time. 
But whenever that time comes, and I am per- 
ſuaded it will come, when their ſecret motives, 
their ſecret defigns, and intrigues, can be laid 
open, I preſume to ſay to your lordſhip that the 
moſt confuſed ſcene of iniquity , and folly, that it 
is poſſible to imagine, will appear. In the mean 
while, if your lordſhip conſiders only the treaty 
of barrier, as my lord Townsuend ſigned it, 
without, nay in truth, againſt orders; for the duke 
of MARLBOROUGH, though; joint plenipotentiary, 
did not: if you conſider the famous preliminaries 
of one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, which we 
made a mock-ſhow of ratifying, though we knew 
that they would not be accepted; for ſo the 
marquis of Tokcy had told the penſionary before 
he left the Hague, as the ſaid marquis has affured 
me very often ſince that time: if you inquire 
into the anecdotes of Gertrudenberg, and if you 
. conſult other authentic papers that are extant, 
your lordſhip will ſee the policy of the new plan, 
Tehink, in this light. Though we had refuſed, before 
the war began, to enter into engagements for the 
conqueſt of Spain, yet as ſoon as it began when 
the reaſon of things was ſtill the ſame , for the 
ſucceſs of our firſt campaign cannot be faid to 
have altered it, we. entered into theſe very 
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engagements.” By the treaty wherein we took 
theſe engagements firſt , Portugal was brought 
into the grand alliance; that i is, ſhe conſented to 
employ her formidable forces againſt PRILIr, at 
the expenſe of England and Holland, provided 
we would debar ourſelves from-making any acqui- 
ſitions, and the houſe of Auſtria promiſe, that 
ſhe ſhould acquire many important places in Spain, 
and an immenſe extent of country in America. 
By ſuch bargains as this, the whole confederacy 
was formed, and held together. Such means 
| were indeed effectual to multiply enemies to 
France and Spain, but a project ſo extenſive and 
ſo difficult as to make many bargains of this kind 
neceſſary, and neceſſary for a great number of 
years, and for a very uncertain event, was a pro- 
ject into which, for this very reaſon, England 

-and Holland ſhould not have entered. It is 

worthy your obſervation, my lord, that theſe 
bad bargains would not have been continued , 
as they were almoſt to our immediate ruin, if 
the war had not been protracted under the pre- 
tended neceflity of reducing the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy to the obedience of the houſe of Auſtria. 
Now, as no other confederate , except Portugal, 
was to receive his recompence by any diſmem- 
berment of dominions in Old or New Spain, the 
engagements we took to conquer this whole mo» 
narchy had no viſible neceſſary cauſe, but the 
procuring the acceſſion of this power, that was 
already neuter, to the grand alliance. This ac- 
ceſſion, as I have ſaid before, ſerved only to 
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make us neglect immediate and certain advantages, 
for remote and uncertain hopes; and chuſe to 
attempt the conqueſt of the Spaniſh nation at our 


own vaſt expenſe, whom we might have ſtarved, 


and by ſtarving reduced both the French and them, 
at their expenſe. 

I called the neceſſity of reducing the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy to the obedience of the houſe 
of Auſtria, a pretended neceſſity: and pretended 
it was, not real, without doubt. But I am apt 
to think your lordſhip may go further, and find 
ſome reaſons to ſuſpect, that the opinion itſelf 
of this neceſſity was not very real, in the minds 
of thoſe who urged it : in the minds I would fay 
of the able men among them ; for that it was real 
in ſome of our zealous Britiſh politicians, I do 
them the juſtice to believe. Your lordſhip may 
find reaſons to ſuſpe perhaps, that this ppinion 
was ſet up rather to occafion a diverſion of the 
forces of France, and to furniſh pretences for 
prolonging the war for other ends. 


Before the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ten, the war was kept alive with alternate 
ſucceſs in Spain; and it may be faid therefore, 
that the deſign. of conquering this kingdom con- 
tinued , as well as the hopes of ſucceeding. But 
why then did the States General refuſe, in one 
thouſand ſeven. bundred and nine, to admit an 
article in the barrier-treaty, by which they would 
have obliged themſelves to procure the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, when 


that zealous politician, my lord Towneno, 
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preſſed them to it? If their opinion of the 
neceſſity of carrying on the war, till this point 
could be obtained, was real; why did they - riſk 
the immenſe advantages given them with ſo much 
profuſe generoſity by this treaty, rather than 
conſent to an engagement that was ſo conformable 
to their opinion ? 

After the year one thouſand ſeven * 
and ten, it will not be ſaid, I preſume, that the 


VwWoar could be ſupported in Spain with any proſpect 


of advantage on our fide. We had ſufficiently 
experienced how little dependance could be had 
on the vigor of the Portugueſe ; and bow firmly 
the Spaniſh nation in general, the Caſtilians in 
particular, were attached to PHIII T. Our armies 
had been twice at Madrid, this prince had been 
twice driven from the capital, his rival had been 
there, none ſtirred in favor of the victorious, all 
wiſhed and acted for the vanquiſhed. In ſhort the 
falſhood of all thoſe lures, by whichwe had been 
enticed to make war in Spain, had appeared ſuf- 
ficiently in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix; 
but was ſo groſsly evident in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ten, that Mr. CraGGs, who was 
ſent towards the end of that year by Mr. STan- 
HOPE into England, on commiſſions which he 
executed with much good ſenſe and much addreſs, 
owned to me, that, in Mr. Srax HO ES 
and he was not apt to deſpond of ſucceſs, eſpe- 
cially in the execution of his own projects, nothing 
could be done more in Spain, the general attach- 
ment of the people to PHIL, and their averſion 
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to CHARLES conſidered : that armies of twenty or 
thirty thouſand men might walk about that country 
till doom's - day, ſo he expreſſed himſelf, without 
effect: that wherever they came, the people would, 
ſubmit to CHarLEs the third out of terror, and, 
"as ſoon as they were gone, proclaim PaiLie the 
fifth again out of affection: that to conquer Spain 
required a great army; and to keep it, a greater. 

Was it poſlible ; after this, to think in good 
earneſt of conquering Spain, and could they be 
in good earneſt who continued to hold the ſame 
language, and to inſiſt on the ſame meaſures Þ 
Could they be ſo in the following year, when 
the emperor JoszPH died? CnakLES was become 
then the ſole ſurviving male of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and ſucceeded to the empire as well as to all the 
hereditary dominions of that family. Could they 
be in earneſt who maintained, even in this con- 
jecture, that © no peace could be ſafe, honorable; 
< or laſting, ſo long as the kingdom of Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies remained in the poſſeſſion of 
«© any branch of the houſe of Bourbon? Did 
they mean that CHaRLes ſhould be emperor and 
king of Spain? In this project they would have 
had the allies againſt them. Did they mean to call 
the duke of Savoy to the crown of Spain, or to 
beſtow it on ſome other prince? In this project 
they would have had his Imperial majeſty againſt 
them. In either caſe the « would have 
been broken: and bow-then would they have 
continued the war? Did they mean nothing, or 
did they mean ſomething more than they owned; 
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ſomething more than to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France, and to force the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy out of the houſe of Bourbon ? 

Both theſe ends might have been obtained at 
Gertrudenberg. Why were they not obtained ? 
Read the preliminaries of one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and nine, which were made the foundation 
of this treaty. Inform yourſelf of what paſſed there, 
and obſerve. what followed. Your lordſhip will 
remain aſtoniſhed. I remain ſo every time I reflect 
upon them, though I ſaw theſe things at no very 
great diſtance, even whulſt they were in tranſaction; 
and though I know moſt certainly that France loſt, 
two years before, by the little ſkill and addreſs of 
her principal * minalter , in anſwering overtures 
made during the ſiege of Liſle by a principal perſon 
among the allies, ſuch an opportunity, and ſuch 
a correſpondence, as would have removed ſome 
of the obſtacles that lay now in her way, have 
prevented others, and have procured her peace. An 
equivalent for the thirty-ſeventh article of the preli- 
minaries, that is, for the ceſſion of Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies, was the point to be diſcuſſed at Gertru- 
denberg. Naples and Sicily, or even Naples and Sar- 
dinia would have contented the French, at leaſt they 
would have accepted them as the equivalent. Buys 
and V ANDERDUSSEN, who treated with them, report- 
ed this to the miniſters of the allies: and it was upon 
this occaſion that the duke of MaxtBorOUGH, as 
Buys himſelf told me, took immediately the lead, 
and congratulated the aſſembly on the near ap- 
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proach of a peace ; faid, that fince the French 
were in this diſpoſition, it was time to conſider 

what further demands ſhould be made upon them, 
according to the liberty obſerved in the prelimi- 
naries; and exhorted all the miniſters of the allies 
to adjuſt their ſeveral ulterior pretenſions , and to 


prepare their demands. 

This proceeding, and what followed, put me 
in mind of that of the Romans with the Cartha- 
ginians. The former were reſolved to conſent to 
no peace till Carthage was laid in ruins. They ſet 


a treaty however on foot, at the requeſt of their 


old enemy, impoſed ſome terms, and referred 
them to their generals for the reſt. Their generals 
purſued the ſame method, and, by reſerving till 
a right of making ulterior demands, they reduced 
the Carthaginians at laſt to the neceſſity of aban- 
doning their city, or of continuing the war after 
they had given up their arms, their machines, and 
their fleet, in hopes of peace. 

France ſaw the ſnate, and reſolved to run any 
riſk racker than to be cungd in it. We continued 
to demand, under pretence of ſecuring the ceſſion 


fourteenth ſhould take on him to dethrone his 


grandſon in the ſpace of two months; and, if he 


did not effect it in that time, that we ſhould be 
at liberty to renew the war without reſtoring the 
places that were to be put into our hands 
to the preliminaries; 3 


Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his grandſon; 


of Spain and the Weſt - Indies, that Lewis the 


places France poſſeſſed on the fide of the Low 
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and, if he could not prevail on him to reſign, to 

frac money to the alles, who might at the 
expenſe of France force him to evacuate 
The propoſition made by the allies had an air of 
.-inbumanity : and the reſt of mankind might be 
ſhocked to ſee the grandfather obliged to * 
war on his grandſon. But Lewis the fourteenth 
had treated mankind with too much inhumanity 
in his proſperous days, to have any reaſon to 
complain even of this propoſition. His people 
who are apt to have great partiality for 


indeed, 
their kings, might pity his diſtreſs. This happened, 
and he found his account in it. Pim muſt 


have evacuated Spain, I think, notwithſtanding 
his own obſtinacy, the ſpirit of his queen, and 
the reſolute attachment of the Spaniards, if his 
grandfather had infiſted, and been in earneſt to 
force him. But if this expedient was, as it WAS, 
odious, why did we prefer to continue the war 
againſt France and Spain, rather than accept the 
other ? bo did we negle& the opportunity of 
fecually and immediately, the exor- 
2 er os e and of rendering the 
conqueſt of Spain practicable? both which might 
have been brought about, and conſequently the 
CCC00 werwtotare hoon dels, 
by accepting the expedient that France offered. 

France, it was ſaid, was not fincere : ſhe 

meant nothing more than to amuſe, and divide.” 
This reaſon was given at the time; but ſome of 
thoſe who gave it then, I have ſeen aſhamed to 
inſiſt on it fince. France was. not in a condition 
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to act the part ſhe had acted in former treaties : 
and her diſtreſs was no bad pledge of her ſincerity 
on this occaſion. But there was a better ſtill. The 
ſtrong places that ſhe muſt have put into the hands 
of the allies, would have expoſed her, on the 
leaſt breach of faith, to ſee, not her frontier alone, 
but even the provinces that lie behind it, deſolated: 
and prince EUGENE might have had the ſatfac- 
tion, it is ſaid, I know not how truly, he de- 
fired, of marching with the torch in his hand to 
Verſailles. 
| Your lordſhip will obſerve, that nn. 
at and ending in the manner they did, 
the inflexibility of the allies gave new life and 
fpirit to the French and Spaniſh nations, diſtreſſed 
and exhauſted as they were. The troops of the 
former withdrawn out of Spain, and the Spaniards 
| leſt to defend themſelves as they could, the Spa- 
niards alone obliged us to retreat from Madrid, 
and defeated us in our retreat. But your lordſhip 
may think perhaps, as I do, that if Lewis the 
rourteenth had bound himſelf by a ſolemn treaty 
to abandon his grandſon , had paid a ſubſidy to 
dethrone him, and had conſented to acknowledge 


another kin g ol Spain, the Spaniards would not 
have exerted Fa ſame zeal for PIII r; the actions 


. of Almenara and Saragofſa might have been deci- 
five, and thoſe of Brihuega and Villa Vicioſa 
. would not have happened. After all theſe events, 
how could any reaſonable man expect that a war 
ſhould be ſupported with advantge in Spain, to 
. which the court of Manna had convibuted nothing 
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** the firſt, ſcarce bread to their archduke; 
which Portugal waged faintly and with deficient 
quotas; and which the Dutch had in a manner 
renounced, by neglecting to recruit their forces? 
How was CuanLes to be placed on the Spaniſh 
throne, or PHIL1P at leaſt to be driven out of 
it? by the ſucceſs of the confederate arms in other 
parts. But what ſucceſs ſufficient to this purpoſe, 
could we e may be anſwered 


xpect? This queſtion 
beſt? by ſhowing what ſucceſs we had. 

Portugal and Savoy did nothing before the 
death of the emperor Joseen ; 21 declared in 
form, as ſoon as be was dead , that they would 
carry on the war no longer to ſet the crown of 
Spain on the head of CyarLes, fince this would 
be to fight againſt the very principle they had 
fought for. The Rhine was a ſcene of inaction. 
The ſole efforts, that were to bring about the 
great event of dethroning Pritie , were thoſe 
which the duke of MarLBOROUGH was able to 
make. He took three towns in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ten, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant: 
. in one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eleven. Now this conqueſt being in 
fact the only one the confederates made that year, 
Bouchain may be. ſaid properly and truly to have 
coſt our nation very near ſeven millions ſterling; 
for your lordſhip will find, I believe, that the 
charge of the war for that year amounted to no 
leſs. It is true that the duke of MarxtBOROUGH 
had propoſed a very great projet, by which incur- 
Sons works have drca made daring the winter ins 


: 
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France; the next campaign might have been or 
early on our fide; and ſeveral other great and 


obvious advantages might have been obtained; but 


the Dutch refuſed to contribute, even leſs than 
their proportion, for the Queen had offered to take 
the deficiency on herſelf, to the expenſe of barracks 
and forage; and Wen 
the whole deſign. 

We were then e with er frees 
of marching our whole, army, in a year or two 
more, and after a town or two more were taken, | 
to Paris, or at leaſt into the heart of 
France. - "Rue was hl fo hy urls = pogo? 


monarchy of Spai I 
1 and I ſuppoſe it on good 
8 
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grounds, my lord, that the French had reſolved 
to defend their country inch by inch, and that 
Liwis the fourteenth had determined to retire 
with his court to Lions or elſewhere, and to de- 
Fend the paſſage of the Loire, when he could no 
longer defend that of the Seine, rather than ſubmit 
to the terms impoſed on him: what ſhould we 
have done in this caſe? Muſt we not have ac- 
cepted ſuch a peace as we had refuſed; or have 
protracted the war till we bad conquered France 
firſt, in order to conquer Spain afterwards ? Did 
k hope for revolutions in France? We had 


who had been iin great company that night, arrived 
very late. The converſation turned on the events 
af the war, and ue negotiations of the 
late peace in the proceſs of the converſation, one 
of chem f broke looſe, and ſaid, directing bis 
» The dikes de LA FEUILLADE and MORTEMAR. 
+ b FEUNLADE. | a 
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diſcourſe to me, © Vous auriez pu nous Ecraſer 
© dans cetemps-la: pourquoi ne Vavez-yous pas fait?” 
I anſwered him coolly, r 
* nous n'avons plus craint votre This 
anecdote, too trivial for hiſtory may find its place 
in a letter, and may ſerve to confirm what I have 
admitted, that there were perſons even in France, 
who expected to find their private accoubt in the 
diſtreſs of their country. But theſe perſons were 
few, men of wild imaginations and ſtrong paſſions, 
more enterpriſing than capable, and of more name 
than credit. In general the endeavours of Lewis 
the fourteenth, and the ſacrifices he offered to make 
in order to obtain a peace, had attached his people 
more than ever to him: and if Lewis had deter- 
mined not to go farther than he had offered at 
Gertrudeaberg , in abandoning his grandſon, the 
French nation would not have abandoned him. 
But to reſume what I have faid or hinted 
r e 
' war in order to dethrone Pn, from the 
ä . 
cluſively, could be no other than theſe: our defign 
of penetrating into France might have been de 
feated, and have become fatal to us by a reverſe 
of fortune: our firſt ſucceſs might not have obliged 
the French to fubmit; and we might have had 
France to conquer, after we had failed in our firſt 
attempt to conquer Spain, and even in order to 
proceed to a ſecond: the French might have ſub · 
— and the Spaniards not; and whilſt the 
former had been eniployed, to force the latter, 
8 2 
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according to the ſcheme of the allies; or whilſt, 


the latter ſubmitting likewiſe, PHIIIf had evacuated 
Spain, the high allies might have gone t 

by the ears about dividing the ſpoil , and diſpoſing 
of the crown of Spain. To theſe iſſues were things 


„ e te wr; by refuſing to 
-make peace, on 


1 
at worſt, in ove thouknd feven hundred and fix; 
and by refuſing to grant it, even on thoſe of the 
new plan, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten. 
Such contingent events as I have mentioned ſtood 
in pre before us. The end of the war was 


removed out of fight; and they, who clamored 
rather than argued for the continuation of it, con- 


tented themſelves to affirm, that France was not 
enough reduced, and that no peace ought to be 
made as long as a prince of the houſe of Bourbon 
remained on the Spaniſh throne. When they would 
think France enough reduced, it was impoſſible 
to guels. Whether they intended to join the Im- 


perial and Spaniſh crowns on the head of CyHarLes, 
' who had declared his irrevocable reſolution to con- 


tinue the war till the conditions inſiſted upon at 
Gertrudenberg were obtained: whether they in- 
tended to: beſtow Spain and the Indies on ſome 
other prince: and how this great alteration in their 
own plan ſhould be effected by common conſent: 
bow poſſeſſion ſhould be given to CyarLes, or 


to any other' prince , not only of Spain but of all 


the Spaniſh dominions out of Europe, where the 


attachment to PHIII was at leaſt as ſtrong as in 
Caſtile , and where it would not be ſo: * 
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diſtance and extent of theſe dominions conſidered, 
to oblige the Spaniards to ſubmit. to another 
government: Theſe points, and many more equally 
neceſſary to be determined, and equally difficult 
to prepare, were neither determined not prepared; 
ſo that we were reduced to carry on the war, 
after the death of che emperor Jos zin, without 
any poſitive ſcheme agreed to, as the ſcheme of 
the future peace, by the allies. That of the grand 
alliance we had long before renounced : that of 
the new plan was become ineligible; and, if it. 
had been eligible, it would have been impracticable, 
becauſe of the diviſion it would have created among 
the allies themſelves: ſeveral of whom would not 
have conſented, notwithſtanding. his irre vocable 
reſolution, that the emperor. ſhould be king of 
Spain. I know not what part the protractors of, 
the war, in the depth of their policy, intended to 
take. Our nation had contributed, and acted fo. 
long under the direction of their councils, for the 
grandeur. of the houſe of Auſtria, like one of the 
| hereditary kingdoms uſurped. by that family, that. 
it is lawful to think their intention might be to, 
unite the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns.. But L 
rather think they . had no very determined view,, 
beyond that of continuing the war as long as. they 
could. The late lord OxFeorD told me, that my 
lord SomERs being preſſed, I know not on what: 
occaſion nor by whom, on the unneceſſary and 
ruinous continuation of the war, inſtead of giving 
reaſons to ſhow the neceſſity of it, contented. 
TT that he had been bred up in a 
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fſhould be oppoſed in time. The modern whigs 
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hatred of France. This was a ſtrange reply for a 
wiſe man: and yet I know not whether he could 
have given a better then, or whether any of his 
pug could give a better now. 
The whig party in general acquired great and 
juſt popularity, in the reign of our CHarLss the 
ſecond, by the clamor they raiſed againſt the con- 
| prince in foreign affairs. They who 
ſucceeded to the name rather than the principles 
of this party, after the revolution, and who have 
had the adminiſtration. of the government in their 
hands with very little witerruption ever fince, 

pretending to act on the fame principle, have rum 

into an extreme as vicious and as c to all 
the rules of good policy, as that which their 
predeceſſors exclaimed againſt. The old whigs 


complained of the inglorious figure we made, whilſt 
our court was the bubble, and our king the pen- 


fioner of France; and infiſted that the growing 
ambition and power of Lewis the fourteenth 


boaſted, and ſtill boaſt, of the glorious figure we 
made, whilſt we reduced ourſelves, by their 
councils ,. and under their adutiaiſirativns, to be 
the bubbles of our penſioners, that is of our allies ; 
and whilſt we meaſured our efforts in war, and 
the continuation of them, without any regard to 
the mtereſts. and abilities of our own country, 
without a juſt and ſober regard, fuch an one as 
contewplares objes in their true light aud fees 
them in their true magnitude, 3 
ſtem of power in Europe; and, in ſhort, 
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a principal regard merely to particular intereſts at 
home and abroad. I fay at home and abroad; 
becauſe it is not leſs true, that they have ſacrificed 
the wealth of their to the forming and 
n 
done ſo to the forming and maintaining, beyond 
all pretences of neceſſity, alliances abroad. Theſe 
general aſſertions may be eaſily juſtified without 
having recourſe to private anecdotes, as your 
lordſhip will find when you confider the whole 
ſeries of our conduct in the two wars; in that 
which preceded, and that which ſucceeded imme» 
diately the beginning of the preſent century, bur 
above all the laſt of them. In the adminiſtrations: 
that the revolution, trade had flouriſhed; 
and our nation had grown opulent: but the generat 
intereſt of Europe had been too much neglected 
by us; and flavery, under the umbrage of pre- 
rogative, had been well nigh eſtabliſhed among 
us. In thoſe that have followed, taxes upon taxes, 
and debts upon debts have been p- ' ACCU> 
mulated, till a ſmall number of families have grown 
into immenſe wealth, and national has 
been brought upon us; under the ſpecious pretences 
of ſupporting a common cauſe againſt France, 
reducing her exorbitant power, and poiſing that 
of Europe more equally in the public balance: 
laudable defigns no doubt, as far as they were 
reat, bur ſuch as, being converted into mere 
„have been productive of much evil; 
fome of which we feel and have long , and: 
fome will extend its conſequences to our lateſt 
8 4 
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poſterity. The reign of prerogative was ſhort: 
and the evils and the dangers, to which. we were 
expoſed by it, ended with it. But the reign of 
falſe and ſquandering policy bas laſted long, it 
laſts ſtill, and will finally complete our ruin. 
Beggary has been the conſequence of ſlavery in 
fome countries, flavery will be probably the con- 
fequence of beggary in ours; and if it is ſo, we 
know at whoſe door to lay it. If we had finiſhed 
the war in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, 
we ſhould have reconciled, like a wiſe people, 
our foreign and our domeſtic intereſts as nearly as 
poſſible: we ſhould have ſecured the former 
ſufficiently, and not have ſacrificed the latter as 
entirely as we did by the proſecution of the war 
afterwards. You will not be able to ſee without 
aſtoniſhment, how the charge of the war increaſed 
yearly upon us from the beginning of it; nor how 
immenſe a ſum we paid in the courſe of it to 
ſupply the 5 of our confederates. Your 
aſtoniſhment, and indignation too, will increaſe, 
| when you come to compare the progreſs that was 
made from the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fix excluſively, with the expenſe of more than 
thirty millions, I do not exaggerate though I write 
upon memory, that this progreſs coſt us, to the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven in- 
cluſively. Upon this view, your lordſhip will be 
perſuaded that it was high time to take the reſo. 
lation of making peace, when the Queen thought 
fit to change her miniſtry, towards the end of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten. It 
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was high time indeed to fave our country from. 
abſolute inſolvency and bankruptcy, by putting 
an end to a ſcheme of conduct, which the pre- 
judices of a party, the whimſy of ſome particular 
men, the private intereſt of more, and the ambi- 
tion and avarice of our allies, who had been in- 
vited as it were to a ſcramble by the preliminaries 
of one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, alone 
maintained. The perſons therefore, who came 
into power at this time, hearkened, and they did 
well to hearken, to the firſt overtures that were 
made them. The difpoftion of their enemies 
Invited them to do ſo, but that of their friends, 
and that of a party at home who had nurſed, and 
been nurſed by the war, might have deterred them 
from it, for the difficulties and dangers, to which 
they mk be expoſed in carrying forward this 
| great work, could eſcape none of them. In a 
letter to a friend it may be allowed me to fay, 
that they did not eſcape me: and that I foreſaw, 
as contingent but not improbable events, a good 
part of what has happened' to me fince. Though 
it was a duty therefore that we owed to our 
country, to deliver her from the neceflity of 
bearing any longer ſo unequal a part in ſa unneceſ- 
ſary a war, yet was there ſome degree of merit in 
performing it. I think ſo ſtrongly in this manner, 
Jam fo incorrigible, my lord, that if I could be 
placed in the fame circumſtances again, I would 
take the ſame reſolution, and act the ſame part. 
Age and experience might enable me to act with 
more ability, and greater ſkill; but all I have 
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ſuffered fince the death of the Queen ſhould not 
hinder me from acting. Notwithſtandiog this, I 


ſhall not be ſurpriſed if you think that the peace 
of Utrecht was not anſwerable to the ſucceſs of 


the war, nor to the efforts made in it. I think. 


ſo myſelf, and have always owned, even when 
it was making and made, that I thought ſo. Since 
we had committed a ſucceſsful folly, we ought to 
have reaped more advantage from it than we did: 

and, whether we had left Ph, or placed 
another prince on the throne of Spain, we ought, 


to have reduced the power of France, and to 


have ſtrengrhened her neighbours, much more than 
we did. We ought to have reduced her power for 
generations to come, and not to have contented 
ourſelves with a momentary reduction of it. France 
was exhauſted to a great degree of men and money, 
and her government had no credit: but they, who 
took this for a ſufficient reduction of her power, 


looked but a little way before them, and reaſoned 


too ſupetficially. Several ſuch there were however; 
for as it has been ſaid, that there is no extrava- 


gancy which ſome philoſopher or other has not 


maintained, ſo your experience, young as you are, 
muſt have ſhown you, that there is no abſurd 
extreme, into which our party-politicians of Great 
Britain are not prone to fall, concerning the ſtate 
and conduct of public affairs. But if France was 
exhauſted : ſo were we, and ſo were the Dutch. 
Famine rendered her condition much more miſerable 
than ours, at one time, in appearance and in reality 
* 
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the French and frightened Lewis the fourteenth to 
the utmoſt degree, and the immediate conſequences 
of it were over; it was obvious to obſerve, though 
few made the obſervation, that whilſt we were 
unable to raiſe in a year, by ſome millions at 
leaſt, the expenſes of the year, 
willing and able to bear the impoſition of the tenth 
over and above all the other taxes that had been 
laid upon them. This obſervation had the weight 
it deſerved; and ſure it deſerved to have ſome 
among thoſe who made it, at the time ſpoken of, 
and who did not think that the war was to be 
continued as long as a 


have deſerved none, ſuppoſing the of France 
to have been reduced as low as you pleaſe, 


ſuch a reduction could not be x t, and 
was not therefore ſufficient. Whoever knows the 
nature of her government , the temper of her 
people, and the natural abvantages ſhe has in 


eaſily, and with | 
ed, than any of hex neighbours can: dat although, 


the French were 


parliament could be pre- 
vailed on to vote money. But ſuppoſing it to 


reſpect to her inward ſtate; yet ſtill I affirm, that 
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her diſtreſs be at any point of time, twenty years 
of tranquillity ſuffice to re eſtabliſh her affairs, and 
to enrich her again at the expenſe of all the nations 
of Europe. If any one doubts of this, tet bim 
conſider the K in which this kingdom was 
left by Lewis the fourteenth; the ſtrange pranks 
the 2 duke of OrLeaxs played, during his 
regency and adminiſtration , with the whole ſyſtem 
of public revenue, and private property ; and then 
let him tell himfelf, that the revenues of France, 
the tenth taken off, exceed all the expenſes of 
her government by many millions of livres already, 
and will exceed them by many more in another 

ear. 
K Upon the whole matter, my lord, the low and 
exhauſted ſtate to which France was reduced, by 
the laſt great zvar, was but a momentary reduction 

of her — and whatever real and more laſting 
reduction the treaty of Utrecht brought about in 
ſome inſtances, it was not ſufficient. "The power 
of France would not have appeared as great as it 
did, when England and Holland armed themſelves 
and armed all Germany againſt ber, if the had lain 
as open to the invaſions of her enemies, as her 
enemies lay to her's. Her inward ſtrength was 
great, but the ſtrength of thofe frontiers which 
Lewis the fourteenth was almoſt forty years in 
forming, and which the folly of all his neighbours 
in their turus ſuffered him to form, made this 
ſtrength as formidable as it became. The true 
reduction of the exorbitant power of France, I 
take no notice of chimerical projects about changing 
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her government, conſiſted therefore in diſ:rming 
her frontiers, and fortifying the barriers againſt 
her, by the ceſſion and demolition of many more 
places than ſhe yielded up at Utrecht; but not of 
more than ſhe might have been obliged to ſacrifice 
to her own immediate relief, and to the future 
ſecurity of her neighbours. That ſhe was not 
obliged to make theſe ſacrifices, I affirm was owing 
ſolely to thoſe who oppoſed the peace: and I am 
willing to put my whole credit with your lordſhip 
and the whole merits of a cauſe that has been ſo 
much conteſted, on this iſſue. I fay a cauſe that 
has been ſo much conteſted; for in truth, I thmk, 
it is no longer a doubt any where, except in 
Britiſh pamphlets, whether the conduct of thoſe 
who neither declined treating, as was done in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fix; nor pretended to 
treat without a deſign of concluding, as was done 
in one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine and 
ten , but carried the great work of the peace 
forward to its conſummation : or the conduct of 
thoſe who oppoſed this work in every ſtep of its 
progreſs, ſaved the power of France from a greater 
and a ſufficient reduction at the treaty of Utrecht. 
The very miniſters, who were employed in this 
fatal oppoſition, are obliged to confeſs this truth. 
How ſhould they deny it? Thoſe of Vienna may 
complain that the emperor had not the entire 
Spaniſh monarchy , or thoſe of Holland that the 
States were not made maſters directly and indirectly 

of the whole Low Countries. But neither they , nor 
any one elſe that has any ſenſe of ſhame about 


expect; and much better than thoſe 
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him, candeny that the late Queen, though ſhe was 
reſolved to treat becauſe ſhe was reſolved to finiſh 


the war, yet was to the utmoſt degree defirous to 
treat in a perfect union with her allies, and to 
them all the reaſonable terms they could 
they reduced 
themſelves to the neceſſity of accepting, by endea- 
NOD I OO. 
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to ſet the crown of Spain on the emperor's head, 
will appear from this; that prince EuGexe, when 
he came into England, long after the death of Jo- 
sen and the elevation of CHarLEs, upon an errand 
moſt unworthy of ſo great a man, treated always 
on this fu on: and I remember with how 
much inward impatience I aflifted at conferences 
held with him concerning quotas for renewing the 
war in Spain, in the very ſame room, at the 
cockpit, where the Queen's miniſters had been 
told in plain terms, a little before, by thoſe of 
other allies, © that their maſters would not conſent 
that the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns ſhould 
< unite on the Tame head.” That the Dutch were 
not averſe to all treaty, but meant none wherein 
Great Britain was to have any advantage, 
will appear from this: chat cheir miniſter declared 
ew gag N - wge 
made to the Queen's meaſures, by 
memorial, wherein he would deckre, « that bis 
= maſters entered into them, 2nd were reſolved 
not to continue the war for the recovery of 
Spain, provided the Queen would conſent that 
2 Port- mahon 
<* jointly with us, and ſhare equally the Aﬀento, 
22 ſhip, and whatever . ſhould be 
granted by the Spaniards to the Queen and her 
— "That the whigs engaged in this league 
with foreign pewers againſt their country, as 
well as their Queen, and with a more 
unaccountable than that which made and maintain- 


** wil 
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appear from this; that their attempts were directed 
not only to wreſt the negociations out of the 
Queen's hands, but to oblige their country to carry 


on the war, on the ſame unequal foot that had 


coſt her already about twenty millions more than 
ſhe ought to have contributed to it. For they 
not only continued to abet the emperor, whoſe 
inability to ſapply his quota was confeſſed ; but 
the Dutch likewiſe, after the States had refuſed 
to ratify the treaty their miniſter ſigned at London 
towards the end of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eleven, and by which the Queen 
united herſelf more cloſely than ever to them; 
engaging to purſue the war, to conclude the 
peace, and gummy it, when concluded, 
_ jointly with them; © provided they would keep 
* the cugagements they had taken with her, and 


* the conditions of proportionate expenſe under 
* which our nation had entered into the war.” 


Upon ſuch ſchemes as theſe was the oppoſition to 
the treaty of Utrecht carried on: and the means 

employed, and the means projected to be em- 
ployed, were worthy of ſuch ſchemes ; open, direct, 
and indecent defiance of legal authority, ſecret con» 
ſpiracies againſt the ſtate, and baſe machinations 
againſt particular men, who had no other crime 
than that of endeavouring to conclude a war, 
under the authority of the Queen, which a party 


authority. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war been doubtful, it was certainly as lawful 


for-thoſe , who thought ic good , to adviſe it, as 


it 
a 


in the nation endeavoured to prolong, againſt her 
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it had been for thoſe , who thought it bad, to 
adviſe the contrary : and the deciſion of the ſo- 
vereign on the throne ought to have terminated 
the conteſt. But he who had judged by the 

ces of things on one fide, at that time 
would have been apt to think, that putting an 
end to the war, or to Magna Charta, was. the 
ſame thing; that the Queen, on the throne had no 
right to govern independently of her ſucceſſor ; 
nor any of her ſubjects a right to adminiſter the 
government under her, though called to it by her, 
except thoſe whom we bad thought fit to lay 

aſide. Extravagant as theſe principles are, no 

other could juſtify the conduct held at that time 
by thoſe who oppoſed the peace: and as I ſaid 
juſt now, that the phrenſy of this league was more 
unaccountable than that of the ſolemn league and 


covenant, I might have added, that it was not 


very many degrees leſs criminal. Some of thoſe 
who charged the Queen's miniſters, after her death, 
with imaginary treaſons , had been guilty during 
her life of real treaſons: and I can compare the 
folly and violence of the ſpirit that prevailed at 
that time, both before the concluſion of the peace, 


and, under pretence of danger to the ſucceſſion , | 


after it, to nothing more nearly than to the folly 
„„ 
ſoon after the acceſſion of GeorGE the firſt. The 
latter indeed, which was provoked by unjuſt and 
tion, broke out in open rebellion; 


impolitic 
the former might have done ſo , if the Queen 
had lived a little longer. But to return. 
1 T 
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The obſtinate adherence of the Dutch to this 
league, in oppoſition to the Queen, rendered the 
conferences of Utrecht, when they were opened, 
no better than mock conferences. Had the men 
who governed that commonwealth been wiſe and 
honeſt enough to unite, at leaſt then, cordially 
' with the Queen, and, ſince they could not hinder 
a congreſs, to act in concert with her in it; we 
| ſhould have been ſtill in time to maintain a ſuffi- 
cient union among the allies, and a ſufficient ſo- 
periority over the French. All the ſpecific demands 
that the former made, as well as the Dutch them- 
ſelves, either to incumber the negociation, or to 
have in reſerve, according to the artifice uſually 
employed on ſuch occaſions, certain points from 
' which to depart in the courſe of it with advantage, 
would not have been obtained: but all the eſſential 
demands, all in particular that were really neceſ- 
fary to ſecure the barriers in the Low Countries 
and of the four circles againſt France, would have 
been ſo: for France muſt have continued, in this 
caſe, rather to fue for peace, than to treat on an 
equal foot. The firſt dauphin, ſon of Lewis the 
fourteenth, died ſeveral months before this congreſs 
began: the ſecond dauphin, his grandſon, and the 
wife and the eldeſt fon of this prince, died ſoon 
aſter it began, of the ſame unknown diſtemper, 
and were buried together in the ſame grave. Such 
family - misfortunes, following a long ſeries of 
national nnn made the old king, though | 
be bore them with much ſeeming magnanmity, 
_ defirous to get out of the war at any tolerable 
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rate, that he might not run the riſk of leaving 
a child of five years old, the preſent king, enga- 
ged in it. The Queen did all that was morally 
poſſible, except giving up her honor in the nego- 
_ ciation, and the intereſts of her ſubjects in the 

| conditions of peace, to procure this union with 
the States general. But all ſhe could do was vain; 
and the ſame phrenſy, that had hindered the Dutch 
from improving to their and to che common ad- 
vantage the public misfortunes of France; hindered 
them from improving to the ſame purpoſes the 
private misfortunes of the houſe of Bourbon. They 
continued to flatter themſelves that they ſhould 
force the Queen out of her meaſures, by their in- 
trigues with the party in Britain who oppoſed 
theſe meaſures, and even raiſe an inſurrection 
againſt her. But theſe intrigues, and thoſe of 
| EvGrznt, were known and diſappointed ;. 
and monſieur Buys had the mortification to be 
reproached with them publicly, when he came to 
take leave of, the lords of the council, by the earl 
of OxrorD.; who entered into many particulars 
that could not be denied, of the private tranſac- 
tions of this ſort, to which Buys had been a 

party, in compliance with his inſtructions, and, 
as I believe, much againſt his own ſenſe and in- 
clinations. As the ſeaſon for taking the field 
advanced, the league propoſed to defeat the 
ſucceſs of the congreſs by the events of the cam- 
paign ; but inſtead of defeating the ſucceſs of the 

congreſs, the events of the campaign ſerved only 
to turn this ſucceſs in favor of France. At the 

"Tv 
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deginning of the year, the Queen and the States, 
in concert, might have given the law to friend 
and foe, with great advantage to the former and 
with ſach a detriment to the latter, as the cauſes 
of the war rendered juſt, the events of it reaſon- 
able, and the objects of it neceſſary. At the end 
of the year, the allies were no longer in a ſtate 
of giving, nor the French of receiving the law; 
and the Dutch had recourſe to the Queen's good 
offices, when they could oppoſe and durſt inſult 
her no longer. Even then, theſe offices were em- 
ployed with zeal, and with ſome effe& for them. 
Thus the war ended, much more favorably to 
France than ſhe expected, or they who put an 
end to it defigned. i The Queen would have 
bumbled and weakened this power. The allies 
who oppoſed her would have cruſhed it, and 
have raiſed another as exorbitant on the ruins of 
it. Neither one nor the other ſucceeded, and they 
who meant to ruin the French power preſerved 
it, by oppoſing thoſe who meant to reduce it. 
* 1 bave mentioned the events of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, and the 
deciſive turn they gave to the negociations in favor 
of France, give me leave to fay ſomething more 
on this ſubject. You will find thut | ſhall do fo 
with much impartiality. The diſaſtrous events of 
this * in the Low Countries, and the con- 
s of them, have been imputed to the ſepa» 
ration of the Britiſh troops from the army of the 
allies. The cl mor againſt this meaſure was 


great 
at that time, and the prejudices which this clamor 


* 
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raiſed are great ſtill among ſome men. But as clamor 
raiſed theſe prejudices , other prejudices gave birth to 
this clamor: and it is no wonder they ſhould do fo 
among perſons bent on continuing the war; fince 
I own very freely, that when the firſt ſtep that 
led to this ſeparation came to my — Hoy 
which was not an hour, by the way, before 1 
writ by the Queen's order to the duke of OxRmoNnD, 
in the very words in which the order was adviſed 
and given, that he ſhould not engage in any 
& ſiege, nor hazard a battle, till further order, 
J was ſurpriſed and hurt; ſo much, that if I had 
had an opportunity of ſpeaking in private to the 
Queen, after I had received monſieut De Toxcy's 
letter to me on the ſubjet, and before ſhe went 
into the council, 1 ſhould have ſpoken to her, I 
think, in the firſt heat, againſt it The truth is, 
however, that the Rep was juſtifiable at that point 
of time in every reſpet, and therefore that the 
conſequences are to becharged to the account of 
thoſe who drew them on themſelves, not to the 
account of the Queen, nor of the miniſter who 
adviſed her. F 
ſurely, ſince the Queen took no more upon her, 
no not ſo much by far, in making it, as many 
of them had * by ſuſpending, or endangering, 
or defeating operations in the heat of the war, 
when they 8 their troops, or delay- 
ed the march of them, or neglected the prepara- 
tions they were obliged to make, on the moſt 
frivolous pretences. Your lordſhip will find in the 
courſe of your inquiries many particular inſtauces 
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of what is here pointed out in general. But I 
cannot help deſcending into ſome few of thoſe that 
regard the emperor and the States General, who 
cried the loudeſt and with the moſt effect, though 
they had the leaſt reaſon, on account of their own 
conduct, to complain of the Queen's. With what 


face could the emperor, for inſtance, preſume to 


complain of the orders ſent to the duke of On- 

MOND? I fay nothing of his deficiencies , which 
were ſo great, that he had at this very time little 
more than one regiment that could be ſaid properly 
to act againſt France and Spain at his ſole charge; 
as I affirmed to prince ECGEnE before the lords 
of the council, and demonſtrated upon paper the 
next day. I ſay nothing of all that preceded the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, on 
which I ſhould have much to ſay. But I defire 

your lordſhip only to conſider, what you will find 
to have paſſed after the famous year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fix. Was it with the Queen's 
approbation , or againſt her will, that the emperor 
made the treaty for the evacuation of Lombardy, 
and let out ſo great a number of French regiments 
time enough to recruit themſelves at home, to 
march into Spain, and to deſtroy the Britiſh forces 
at Almanza ? Was it with her approbation, or 
againſt her will, that, inſtead of employing all 


his forces and all his - endeavours, to make the 


greateſt deſign of the whole war, the enterpriſe 
on Toulon, ſucceed, he detached twelve thouſand 
men to reduce the kingdom of Naples, that muſt 
| have fallen of courſe? and that an opportunity of 
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ruining the whole maritime force of France, and 
of ruining or ſubduing her provinces on that ſide, 
was loſt, merely by this unneceſſary diverſion, 
and by the conduct of prince Eucens, which 
left no room to doubt that he gave occaſion to 


this fatal diſappointment on purpoſe, and in con- 


cert with the court of Vienna? 

Turn your eyes, my lord, on the condu of 
the States, and you will find reaſon to be aſtoniſhed 
at the arrogance of the men who governed in them 
at this time, and who preſumed to 3 againſt 
a Queen of Great Britain, for doing what their de- 
puties had done more than once in that very 
country, and in the courſe of that very war. In 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, 
at the latter end of a war, when conferences for 
treating a peace were opened, when the leaſt 
finiſter event in the field would take off from that 
' ſuperiority which the allies had in the congreſs, 
and when the paſt ſucceſs of the war had already 
given them as much of this ſuperiority as they 
wanted to obtain, a fafe, advantageous, bonorable, 
and laſting peace, the Queen directed her general 
to ſuſpend till further order the operations of her 
troops. In one thouſand ſeven hundred and three, 
in the beginning of a war, when ſomething was 
to be riſked or no ſucceſs to be expected, and 


when the bad fituation ok affairs in Germany and 
Italy required, in a particular manner, that efforts 


ſhould be made in the Low Countries, and that the 

war ſhould not languiſh there whilſt it was unſuc- 

ceſsful every where elſe; the duke of Maxtr BOROUGH 
2 Ta 
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determined to attack the French, but the Dutch 
deputies would not ſuffer their troops to go on; 
defeated his deſign in the very moment of its 
execution, if I dos with, and gave no other 
reaſon _for their proceeding than that which is a 


| reaſon againſt every battle. the poſſibility of being 


beaten. The circumſtance of proximity to their 
frontier was urged, I know, and it was ſaid, that 
their would be expoſed to the incurſions 
of the French if they loſt the battle. But beſides 
other anſwers to this vain pretence, it was obvious 
that they had ventured battles as near home as this 
would have been fought, and that the way to 
remove the enemy farther off was by action, not 
inaction. Upon the whole matter, the Dutch 
deputies ſtopped the progreſs of the confederate 
army at this time, by exerciſing an arbitrary and 
independent authority over the troops of the States. 
In one thouſand ſeven hundred and five, when the 
ſucceſs of the preceding campaign ſhould have 
given them an entire confidence in the duke of 
MaxriBorkoOuGH's conduct, when returning from 
the Moſelle to the Low Countries he began to 
make himſelf and the common cauſe amends, for 
the diſappointment which pique and jealouſy in 
the prince of BaDEN, or uſual ſloth and negligence 
in the Germans, had occafioned juſt before , by 
forcing the French lines; when he was in the 
full purſuit of this advantage, and when be was 
marching to attack an enemy half defeated, and 

more than balf- diſpirited; . 


his diſpoſitions for attacking, and part of his troops 
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bad paſſed the Dyle — the deputies of the States 
once more tied up his hands, took from him an 
opportunity too Eur to be loſt; for theſe, I think, 
were ſome of the terms of his complaint: and in 
| ſhort the confederacy received an affront at leafi;, 
where we might have obtained a victory. Let ibis 
that has been ſaid ſerve as a ſpecimen of the inde- 
pendency on the Queen, her councils, and her 
generals, with which theſe powers acted in the 
courſe of the war; who were not aſhamed to find 
fault that the Queen, once, and at the latter end 
of it, preſumed to ſuſpend the operations of her 
troops till farther order. But be it that th 

foreſaw what this farther order would be. They 
foreſaw then, that as ſoon as Dunkirk ſhould be 
put into the Queen's hands, ſhe would conſent to 
a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, and invite 
them to do the ſame. Neither this foreſight, nor 
the ſtrong declaration which the biſhop of BaisToL 
made by the Queen's order at Utrecht, and which 
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States uniting, the principal allies would have 
united with them: and „ in this caſe, it would 


have been ſo much the intereſt of France to avoid 
nanny chance of ſeeing the war renewed, that ſhe 


muſt, and ſhe would, have made ſure of peace, 
during the ſuſpenſion, on much worſe terms for 
Herſelf and for Spain, than ſhe made it afterwards. 
But the prudent and ſober States continued to act 
like froward children, or like men druuk with 
reſentment and paſſion ; and ſuch will the conduct 
be of the wiſe governments in every circumſtance, 
| where a ſpirit of faction and of private intereſt 
prevails, oe a+ who ior 26 ts Hated, over 
reaſon or ſtate. After laying afide all decency in 
their behaviour towards the Queen, they laid afide 
all caution for themſelves. They declared © they 
* would carry an the war without her. Landrecy 
ſeemed, in their eſteem, of more importance than 
| Dunkirk; and the opportunity of waſting ſome 
French provinces, or of pu the whole event 
of the war on the deciſion of another battle, 
preferable to the other meaſure that lay open 
to them; that, I mean, of trying in good earneſt, 
and in an honeſt concert with the Queen, during 
the ſuſpenſion of arms, whether ſuch terms of 
peace, as ought to ſatisfy them and the other 
: alkes, might not be impoſed on France. 
- II the confederate army bad broke into France, 
the campaign before this, or in any former cam- 
paign; and if the Germans and the Dutch had 
_ exerciſed then the ſame inhumanity, as the French 
bad exerciſed in their provinces in former wars; 
it they had burnt Verfailles, and even Paris, and 
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if they had diſturbed the aſhes of the dead princes 
that repoſe at Saint Denis, every good man would 
have felt the horror, that ſuch cruelties inſpire: 
no man could have ſaid that the retaliation was 
unjuſt. But in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twelve, it was too late, in every reſpect, to me- 
ditate ſuch projects. If the French had been un- 
prepared to defend their frontier, either for want 
of means, or in a vain confidence that the peace 
would be made, as our king CHARLES the ſecond 
was unprepared to defend bis coaſt at the latter 
end of his firſt war with Holland, the allies might 
| have played a fure in ſatisfying their venge- 
ance on the French, as the Dutch did on us in 
one thoufand fix huadred and ſixty-ſeven; and 
impoſing harder terms on them, than thoſe they 
offered, or would have accepted. But this was 
not the caſe. The French army was, I believe, 
more numerous than the army of the allies, even 
before ſeparation, and certainly in a much better 
condition than two or three years before, when 
a deluge of blood was ſpilt to diſlodge them, for & 
we did no more, at Malplaquet. Would the 
Germans and the Dutch have found it more eaſy 
- to force them at this time, than it was at that? 
Would not the French have fought with as much 
obſtinacy to fave Paris, as they did to fave Mons? 
and, with all the regard due to the duke of On- 
MOND and to prince EUGENE, was the abſence of 
the duke of MaxtBOkoUGH of no conſequence ? 
Turn this affair every way in your thoughts, my 
lord, and you will find that the Germans and the 
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Dutch bad nothing in theirs, but to break, at 
any rate, and at 
were begun, and to reduce Great Britain to the 


neceſſity of continuing, what ſhe had been too 


long, a province of the con A province 
indeed, and not one of the beſt treated; fince the 
confederates aſſumed a right of obliging her to 
keep her pacts with them, and of diſpenſing with 
their obligations to her, of exhauſting her, without 
rule, or proportion, or meaſure, m the ſupport 
of a war, to which ſhe alone contributed more 


than all of them, and in which ſhe had no longer 
an immediate intereſt, nor even any remote intereſt 
that was not common, or, with reſpe& to her, 


very dubious; and, after all this, of complaining 
that the Queen p fenced to hearken to overtures 
of peace, ce Ph prin ny" Dey © 
their humor and ambition required that the war 
ſhould be prolonged for an indefinite time, and 
for a purpoſe that was either bad or indeterminate. 
The ſuſpenſion of arms, that began in the Low 
Countries, was continued, and extended afterwards 
zy che a& L ſigned at Fontainebleau. The fortune 
of the war turned at the ſame time: and all thoſe 
followed, which obliged the Dutch to 
treat, and to defire the ee of the Queen, 
whom they had ſet at defiance ſo lately. This 
aſſiſtance they had, as effectually as it could be 
given in the circumſtances, to which they had 
reduced themſelves, and the whole alliance; and 
the- peace of Great Britain, P „Savoy, 
Pruſſia, and the States General, was made, without 


any riſk, the negociations that 
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his imperial majeſty s concurrence, in the ſpring 
of one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen; as it 
might have been made, much more advantageouſly 
for them all, in that of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twelve. Leſs obſtinacy on the part of the 
States, and perhaps more decifive reſolutions on 
the part of the Queen, would have wound up 
all theſe divided threads in one, and have finiſhed 
this great work much ſooner and better. I fay, 
perhaps mort deciſive reſolutions on the part of 


have conveyed her orders for ſigning a treaty of 
with France, before the armies took the 
field, much more willingly, than I executed them 
akerwards in figning that of the ceſſation of arms ; 
yet I do not preſume to decide, but ſhall defire 
your lordſhip to do ſu, on a review of all cir- 


Tbe league made for protracting the war having 
oppoſed the Queen to the utmoſt of their 


and by means of every ſort, from the firſt appear- 


ances of a negociation; the general effect of this 


violent oppoſition, on her and her miniſters was, 
to make them proceed by ſlower and more cautious 
ſteps: the particular effect of it was, to oblige 
them to open the eyes of the nation, and to inflame 
the people with a defire of peace, by ſhowing, in 
the moſt public and ſolemn manner, how 


we were burdened, and how unfairly we were 
treated by our allies. The firſt gave an air of 


diffidence and timidity to their conduct, which 


encouraged the league, and gave vigor to the 


the Queen; becauſe, although I think that I ſhould 


cumſtances, ſome of which I ſhall juſt mention. 


power, 


analy 
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poſition. The ſecond irritated the Dutch par- 
ticularly ; for the emperor and the other allies had 
the modeſty at leaſt, not to pretend to bear any 


-proportiou in the expenſe of the war: and thus 
tne two powers, Whoſe union was the moſt 
eſſential, were the moſt at variance, and the Queen 


was obliged to act in a cloſer concert with her 
enemy who deſired peace, than ſhe would have 
done if her allies had been leſs obſtinately bent to 
protract the war. During theſe tranſactions, my 
lord OxrorD, „„ apart, 
and a private thread of negociation always in his 
hands, entertained hopes that PIII would be 
brought to abandon Spain in favor of his father-in- 
law, and to content himſelf with the ſtates of that 
prince, the kingdom of Sicily, and the 
of his right of ſucceſſion to the cre of Pome. 
Whether my lord had any particular reaſons for 
entertaining theſe hopes, beſides the general reaſons 
founded on the condition of France, on that of 
the Bourbon family, and on the diſpoſition of 
Lew1s the fourteenth, I doubt very much. That 
Lewis, who ſought, and had need of ſeeking 
peace, almoſt at any rate, and who ſaw that he 


could not obtain it, even of the Queen, unleſs 


Phil abandoned immediately the crown of Spain, 

or abandoned im „ by renunciation and 
a ſolemn act of exclubon, all pretenſion to that of 
Frante. That Lewis was deſirous of the former, 
I cannot doubt; that Pritie would have aban- 
doned Spain with the equivalents that have been 
mentioned, or either of them, I believe likewiſe; 


the Queen would not continue the war to force 
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if the preſent king of France had died, when 
his father , mother, and eldeſt brother did : for 
they all had the ſame diſtemper. But Lewis 

would uſe no violent means to force his grandſon; 


him; PIII was too obſtinate, and his wife too 
ambitions , to quit the crown- of Spain, when 
they had diſcovered our. weakneſs, and felt their 
own ſtrength in that country, by their ſucceſs in 
the campaign of one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ten: after which my lord STaNHoPe himſelf was 
convinced that- Spain could not be conquered, not 
kept, if it was conquered, without a much greater | 
army, than it was poſſible for us to ſend thithe. i 
In that ſituation it was wild to imagine, as the | 
earl of OxyoRD imagined, or pretended to imagine, 
that- they would quit the crown of Spain, for a | 
remote and uncertain proſpect of fucceeding to Þ 
that of France, and content themſelves to be, in l 
the mean time, princes 'of very ſmall dominions. | 
Pulli therefore, after ſtruggling long that he 
might not be obliged to make his option till the 
ſucceſſion of France lay open to him, was obliged 
to make it, and made it, for Spain. Now =; 
my lord, was the very criſis of the 
and to this point I apply what I faid above of 
the effect of more deciſive reſolutions on the part 
of the Queen. It was plain, that, if ſhe made the 
campaign in concert with her allies, ſhe could be 
no longer miſtreſs of the negociations,, nor have 
almoſt a chance for conducting them to the iſſue 
ſhe propoſed. Our ill fucceſs in the field would 
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no doubt. They might have flattered themſeves 


that they ſhould be able to break into France, and - 
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in every face. Public and. private 
virtue, public aad * and vn, 5 
decline all together: 
Thac you, my lord, 8 as 
rious ſhare in reſtorigg. all theſe, and in drawing 
e eee to the true E 
I wiſh moſt heartily. A ws 1s bows. 5 
committed in public life , I hat always loved my 
country: © whatever faults may be " objected to me 
: in private life, I have always loved my friend: 
whatever uſage I haye received from my country, 
it ſhall never make me break with ber: whatever 
ge [ have received from my friends, 1 never 
, while 1 ink bin 5 
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y un hols of your, lord- 
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nei give much inſtruction, nor create much 


| attention. France abounds with writers of this 


fort, and, I think, 
Let me tell you, « 
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time, 
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he was taken at faſt himſelf; the ſucceſsful rity 
of FexDINanD the Catholic, who built one pilla 
of the Auſtrian greatneſs in Spain, in Italy, 
in the Indies; as the ſucceſſion of the houſe 
Burgundy, joined to the Imperial dignity an« 
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Sermany being extinguiſhed at the death of Mar- 
 THIAS, nothing was more deſirable, nor perhaps 


Hkoſe. The true date ,of the ot af hes 


In Europe, 


_ ſeventh; and Lewis the eleventh. The weakneſs 
 Epwaro the. fourth, and 'perkogs 
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r at Venice. The diſ- 
© _ trations of France, as well as the ſtate · policy 
5 of the Queen mother, ſeduced 


by Rome, and 
amuſed by Spain; the deſpicable character of our 
James the firſt, the raſhneſs of the elector Palatine, 
the bad intelligence of the princes and ſtates of the 
league in Germany, the mercenary temper of Joun 


Gone of Saxony, and the great qualities of 


Max1mMILian of Bavaria, raiſed FexDinNanD the 


ſecond to the Imperial throne; when, the males 


of the, elder branch of the Auſtrian family in 


more practicable, than to throw the empire into 
another houſe. Germany ran the ſame riſk as 
Italy bad done: FErDINaNno ſeemed more likely, 
even than CyarLEs the fifth had been, to become 
abſolute maſter; and, if France had not furniſhed 


tze greateſt miniſter, and the North the greateſt 


, of that age, in the ſame point of time, 
Vienna and Madrid would have given the law to 


the weſtern world. 


As the Auſtrian ſcale funk, that of Bourbon 
power, 
which has made the kings of France ſo conſiderable 
goes up as high as CHARLES the 


of our Henry the fixth , the looſe conduct of 
the overſights 
of Henay the ſeventh, helped very much to knit 
that monarchy „as well as to enlarge it, 


Adyaniage might have been taken of the dr fen 
which 


from the Iſland of Pheaſants, if 1 
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| which religion occaſioned; and ſapporting the 
proteſtant party in France would have kept that 
crown under reſtraints, and under inabilities; in 


ſome meaſure equal to Sade whit were age 


anciently by the vaſt alienations of its demeſnes, 
and by the exorbitant power of its vaſſals. But 


James the firſt was incapable of thinking with ſenſe, 


or acting with ſpirit. CHARLES the firſt had an 


imperfet glimpſe of his true intereſt, but his 


uxorious temper, and the extravagancy of that 
madman BUCKINGHAM, gave RiCHELIEVU time to 


finiſh a great part of his project: and the miſeries, 


that followed in England, gave Mazazin time 
and opportunity to complete * ſyſtem. The laſt 
great act of this cardinal's adminiſtration was the 


Pyrencan treaty. 
but Here I would begin; by repreſenting the face 
of Europe ſuch as it was at that epocha, the 


intereſts and the conduct of England, France, 


Spain, Holland , and the empire. A ſummary 
recapitulation ſhould follow of all the ſteps taken 
dy France, during more than twenty years, to 
arrive at the great object ſhe had propoſed to herſelf 
n the moſt ſolemn article of 
which the miniſter, who negociated it, deſigned 
ſhould be violated; as a by his letters, writ 
not. 
Aſter this, another draught of Europe ſhould have 
it's place according to the relations, which the 
ſeveral Rood in, one towards andther, in 


powers: 
one thouſand fix hundred. and eighty-erght: and 


the alterations Which the W TV 
N 


—̃— —— 
— . — 
— ¶ ?, ⏑——— 


the influences and conſequenc 


to a hiſtor | 
began, and of the peace which followed. 


war they changed their views: and, if ambition 
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made in the politics of Europe. A ſummary 
account ſhould follow of the events of the war 
that ended in one thouſand fix hundred and ninety- 
ſeven, with the different views of king WILLIAM 
the third, and Lewis the fourteenth, in making 
the peace of Ryſwic ; which matter has been much 
canvaſſed, and 1s little underſtood. Then the 
diſpoſitions made by the partition-treaties, and 


306 


es of theſe treaties ; 


'and a third draught of the ſtate of Europe at the 


death of CHarLes the ſecond of Spain. All this 
would make the ſubject of one or two books, and 
would be the moſt proper introduction imaginable 


ſtory of that war with which our century 


This war, foreſeen for above half a century, 
had been, during all that time, the great and 

conſtant object of the councils of Europe. The 
prize to be contended for was the richeſt that ever 
had been ſtaked, fince thoſe of the Perfian and 


Roman empires. The union of two powers, which 


ſeparately, and in oppoſition , had aimed at univerſal 
monarchy , was apprehended. The confederates 


therefore ged in it, to maintain a balance 
between the two houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, 
in order to [preſerve their ſecurity, and to aſſert 
their independence. But with the ſucceſs of the 


began it on the fide of France, ambition continued 
it on the other. The battles, the fieges, the fur- 
prifing revolutions, which happened in the courſe 


of this war, are not to be paralleled in any period 


which few perſons have the neceſſary informations, 
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of the ſame compaſs. The motives, and the 
meaſures, by which it was protracted, the true 
reaſons why it ended in a manner, which appeared 
not proportionable to its ſucceſs; and the new 

ſtate into which Europe was thrown by 
ths wes of Unit cod iden, are ſubjects on 


and yetevery one ſpeaks with aſſurance, and even 
with paſſion. I think I could ſpeak on them with 
ſome knowledge, and with as much indifference 
as POLYBIUS does of the negociations of his father 
LycorTas, even in thoſe points where 1 was 
_ myſelf an actor. 

I will even confeſs to you, that I ſhould not 
deſpair of performing this part better than the 
former. There is nothing in my opinion ſo hard 
to execute, as thoſe political maps, if you will 
allow me ſuch an expreſſion, and thoſe ſyſtems of 
hints, rather than relations of events, which are 
neceſſary to connect and explain them; and which 
muſt be ſo conciſe, and yet fo full; ſo complicate, 
and yet ſo clear. I know nothing of this ſort well 
done by the ancients. SALLUST's introduction, as 
well as that of FuucyDipes, might ſerve almoſt 
for any other piece of the Roman or Greek ſtory, 
as well as for thoſe which theſe two great authors 


Choſe. PoLynius does not come up, in his intro- 


duction , to this idea neither. Among the moderns, 
the firſt book of Macniaveri's Hiſtory of Florence 
is 2 noble original of this kind: and perhaps father 
Paur's Hiſtory of Benefices is, in the ſame kind 
22 inimitable. | 
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an account even of his leiſure; and, COS ro | 
of ſolitude, be of ſome uſe to ſociety. 
I know not whether I hall have | 
to undenake the taſk Fhave chalked out : 1 diſtruſt 


| © my abilities with reaſon, and I ſhall want fever! 


' Informations, not eaſy, I doubt, for me to obtain. 
But, in all events, .it wil not be p for me 
to 20 about it this year; the reaſons of which 
| would be long enough to fill another letter, and 
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